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NEWS 


NLY if the Paris Conference is treated as a sounding-board for 

larger issues than it discusses can any sense be made of its de- 
cisions. The treaties with Italy, Finland and the Balkan satellites of 
Germany, important as they are, are not the major international issues. 
The speeches at the plenary sessions deal largely in generalities and 
settlenothing. The two issues discussed at length in the committee of 
procedure are much more important for the attitudes they reveal 
than for their own intrinsic content. The first issue was the ‘chair- 
manship of the Conference, which will be held in turn by repre- 
sentatives of the Big Four and China. Mr. Molotov stood out for 
this arrangement, which has clear resemblances to the Soviet device 
of the praesidium. But the dissensions which it caused make it 
quite clear that there is littke danger of the five chairmen going 
beyond their impartial function and forming a steering committee. 
Again, the voting formula which provides that recommendations 
having a two-thirds majority or only a simple majority will each 
be considered by the Big Four, the former more favourably than 
the latter, has no more real meaning than any other arithmetical 
device. In the end it is the assent of the parties immediately 
concerned, not a counting of heads, which makes permanent inter- 
national settlements. Once again, although he had to make con- 
cessions, it was really Mr. Molotov who got his way, for the whole 
Conference, outside the Eastern bloc, wanted no truck with a two- 
thirds majority. But what good will it do him to get his way 
against the wish of most of the smaller Powers and without the 
willing support of the rest of the larger ones? No decision has yet 
been made by the united will of the Great Powers. Great Power 
unity does not exist. Why, then, does Mr. Molotov require that the 
Conference shall behave as if it did exist? The search for a certain 
answer to that question would be as misguided and barren as Mr. 
Molotov’s own search for the ulterior motives of every country that 
opposes him in the Conference. But the first suggestion of an 
answer can be discerned. Mr. Molotov is as capable as anyone 
else of seeing that Great- Power unity does not exist. But if the 
Great Powers as individuals get their way with this Conference, it 
may be a little easier to apply the veto of a single Great Power in 
4 meeting of four than in a meeting of twenty-one. It is a forlorn 
hope, in view of Mr. Byrnes’s bluntness on Tuesday and the present 
Physical weakness of the U.S.S.R., but there is no sign that Mr. 
Molotov is going to surrender it yet. 


OF THE WEEK 


Palestine Uncertainties 


While the British Cabinet waits for President Truman’s views 
on its Palestine plan the danger of grave trouble in Palestine itself 
increases. The landing of illegal immigrants is threatened on a 
scale hitherto unprecedented, and the British authorities may be 
faced with the choice of allowing the immigrants to land—which 
would be in effect yielding to blackmail—or preventing that at the 
cost of open war with the Hagana and heavy loss of life among 
the refugees packed in unspeakable conditions on unseaworthy 
ships. In such a situation the delay in reaching some permanent 
decision is peculiarly unfortunate. It must be tolerated so long as 
there is reasonable hope of securing American co-operation in the 
plan drafted by the British and American experts, but President 
Truman is heavily immersed in end-of-session tasks, and in the 
matter of Palestine he is played on by many influences, not all of 
them connected with Palestine. Meanwhile, difficulties are further 
accentuated by the prospect that the plan will be rejected by both 
Jews and Arabs. That, it is true, is in accordance with expectation, 
and either side or both may modify preliminary hostility in time. 
But it seems likely, as it always did, that clear-cut partition would 
be more acceptable to both sides than the half-measures proposed 
in the Cabinet’s plan. It is still possible to move forward to that, 
though there would be little point in doing so unless Arabs and 
Jews both gave some sign of preference for it. Alternatively, 
as Mr, Churchill pointed out forcibly in the last House of Commons 
debate, Great Britain can relinquish the mandate altogether. But 
that would be a desperate measure, since the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee was emphatic in affirming (what is clear to everyone) that 
the withdrawal of British troops would mean immediate civil war. 
But one thing is certain beyond all others: this country cannot 
carry the burden of Palestine, unsupported by anyone, indefinitely. 


Oil and Order 

The somewhat baffling picture painted in the Tudeh newspapet 
Rahbar of British interests in Southern Persia who “ wear a crown 
of oil on their heads and sit on a throne constructed from the 
pounded bones of the colonies ” may perhaps convey an impression 
of acute uneasiness in all parts. That, however. is hardly the im- 
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pression given by the recent actions of the British Government 
taken as a precaution against further trouble in the vital Khuzistan 
oilfield. The despatch of a brigade group of fresh troops from 
India to Basra, which lies in Iraq a few miles from the Persian 
border, the fleeting appearance of the cruiser Norfolk outside 
Persian waters, and the measured statement of the Foreign Office 
drawing attention to the importance of the area and the British 
intention to promote the welfare of the employees of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oi] Company in every possible way—all these things indi- 
cate deliberation and determination. The need for firmness is clear. 
Last month’s disturbances in the area, in which a number of people 
were killed ; the.part played by agents of the Tudeh, the Persian 
party of the extreme left; the release of these men on bail ; and 
the recent inclusion of three Tudeh members in the Cabinet, all 
justify precautionary action. This does not indicate any doubt of 
the Persian Government’s intention to keep order in a province 
where its own financial] interests are great. But the possibility of 
industrial unrest, the partial failure of the Teheran Government 
to maintain order last month, doubts about the peaceable intentions 
of the Tudeh, M. Qwam’s equivocal attitude to that party and the 
curious activities of Prince Firouz, who occupies an uncertain posi- 
tion between the Prime Minister and the Tudeh, and who made a 
most unhelpful appearance in Khuzistan during last month’s strike, 
all combine to make full provision for the safety of British, Indian 
and Arab lives and property a clear necessity. 


American Economic Morals 


The American economic problem—which may be shortly stated 
as a problem of Jearning how to spend your money without straining 
yourself—continues to be worked out in public, with instructive 
results. Nobody who has ever tried to spend money will fail to 
realise that it is essentially an easy assignment. But the 
Americans are finding that there are several different possible 
answers. Having made free trade their rough objective, they now 
find themselves involved in the completion of a number of Govern- 
ment purchasing contracts (which are notoriously not instruments of 
freedom) and taking on a series of others for rubber, sugar, metals, 
timber, cordage fibres, corundum and cinchona bark. These items 
add up to a large proportion of the annual imports of the United 
States. There ere other qualifications to the policy of free trade. 
It is reported that since America’s exports of fats must be cut down, 
only “ traditional customers” will be supplied next year. Yet the 
U.S.A. objects to the recently concluded wheat agreement between 
Great Britain and Canada, even though the lodging of the objection 
is postponed for the time being. Again, something distinguishable 
from freedom was involved in the boarding of the American Farmer 
by an American crew when she was in tow by a British ship. The 
facts are not yet cleared up, much less the exact legal position, but 
it looks like free enterprise working itself out in the traditional way— 
to the immediate advantage of the stronger. Britain is concerned with 
the steps whereby the United States learns the duties of international 
economic power. We can even be interested in America’s internal 
finance and share President Truman’s uneasiness at finding an enor- 
mous deficit in Government income when the economic situation 
requires the exact reverse. Nor is this interest impertinent. What 
Britain thinks about American economic policy may not influence 
Americans, but what America does may make a world of difference 


to Britain 


The Volunteer Army 


Field-Marshal Montgomery’s plans for improving conditions of 
service in the Army should be read in conjunction with last week’s 
debate in the House on the progress of recruitment. Brigadier 
Low’s figures of 9,572 new recruits under normal engagements and 
1,448 under the short service scheme clearly give no grounds for 
complacency, even although there is sull five months in which to 
achieve the target of 50,000 and 100,000 respectively. It is probable 
that the Field-Marshal’s proposals will do much—but not every- 
thing—to narrow the gap between attainment and intention. But 


what is more necessary than any material improvement in the 





soldier’s standard of life—important as that is—is a realisation thy 
it is necessary, in the words of Mr. Orbach, “to attract men , 
the Forces on the basis that service in the Army is a distinguishe 
career, and that the Army is not a reservoir for the unemployed” 
As a result of expansion during the war there was a great step for. 
ward in the direction of creating a truly citizen Army in Which 
there was a place for a man of high qualifications, technica} ability 
and ambition. Since the war many men who were once in uniform 
have returned to civilian life with the impression that much of the 
ground won was being lost with the return to unfettered influence 
of many regular officers with that insularity of outlook and tradition 
that did so much to discredit the Army in the eyes of the Public 
between the two wars. If there is any reason to believe that this 
suspicion is justified it is necessary to make some sweeping changes 
before real progress in recruitment can be expected. It may 











be assumed that Field-Marshal Montgomery is not ignoring this 
aspect of the problem, and that he will take the necessary steps to 
deal with it at the same time as the more material reforms are being 
implemented. 


Allowances for Old and Young 


This month has already seen two steps forward on the long 
progress to social security. On August 1st the National Insurance 
Bill received the Royal Assent, and it was announced that increased 
old-age pensions would be granted from the first pay-day in October. 
On Tuesday the first allowances were paid under the Family Allow- 
ances Act. In neither case are the provisions excessively generous, 
Among old-age pensioners an insured man of 65 and over and a 
woman of 60 and over insured in her own right will each receive 
26s. weekly if they are retired from regular employment. When 
the man comes into his pension his wife will qualify for 16s. weekly 
if she, too, is retired. If they do casual work their pension will be 
decreased by every shilling they earn over a pound a week, but it 
will not fall below tos., and when the man is 70 and the woman 
is 65 they will receive a full pension whatever they are doing 
Non-contributors will receive the same pension at 70, but it will be 
subject to a means test. No such complicated arrangements are 
necessary for children ; for each child after the first a family wil 
receive 5s. a week. These weekly allowances for old and young 
are small considered ‘in terms of the cost of living today, but they 
do indicate that the State now fully recognises its responsibility 
to provide a minimum “freedom from want” for all its members 
irrespective of their own contributions, past or to come. 


Economic Liberalism 


Working at Cambridge in the comparative obscurity engendered 
by the inability of the London daily papers to report its pie 
ceedings adequately, the Liberal Summer School has maintained 4 
high standard of political discussion. It is something of a tragedy 
that a minute Parliamentary representation can do little to secure 
effective action on an economic policy which clearly has much more 
cogency and clarity of purpose than the Government's assortment 
of nationalisation schemes, and infinitely more substance and com 
viction than the official Conservative Party’s spasmodic stabs at 4 
policy. The Liberal view of economic affairs was presented in pa- 
ticular by Mr. E. H. Gilpin on industry, Mr. Geoffrey Crowther 
on nationalisation and Commander Herbert Agar on economic 
democracy, and showed no tenderness for restrictionism, whether 
practised by trade associations on the one hand or trade unions 
on the other—a healthy attitude which is sadiy unfamiliar m 
the pronouncements of the parties having a more direct influence 
on the industrial scene. Mr. Gilpin in particular deplored the 
absence of truth and realism in the sectional and predatory attitude 
of the trade unions, the secretiveness and lack of enterprise of the 
trade associations, a legal situation which does not discourage 
monopoly and a Government which is only just discovering the gap 
which separates legislative will from practical management. If the 
Liberals can hammer home these points without the aid of Parlia- 
mentary representation it is still just possible that they can produce 
an atmosphere in which such representation may revive. And even 
if that never happens the ideas remain valid and potent. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


T is not surprising that M. Molotov, in one of the latest of his 

Paris philippics, should have found it serviceable to quote from 
the Attorney-General’s recent invective on the subject of the Britis 
Press. You cannot cry stinking fish without finding an embarrassing 
echo in various interested quarters. If the fish really is stinking it 
may be a public duty to say so, but since Labour politicians never 
found the duty lie heavy on them till they took to resenting various 
newspaper criticisms of their Government’s activities it is still 
possible to hold to the considered view that the Press of Great 
Britain, with all its acknowledged deficiencies, is as good as any 
other in the world and very much better than most. That does 
pot necessarily rule out the idea of an enquiry into its conduct, 
control and activities, but the Government has done wisely in 
refusing to be rushed into a decision by its back-benchers. For 
an enquiry must have some better purpose than merely to satisfy 
camour. Royal Commissions are appointed, not to launch their 
findings into empty air, but to provide data on which Government 
action can be based. The real question, therefore, in this case, is 
not whether an official enquiry into the conduct of the Press is 
desirable, but whether Government interference with the Press is. 
An enquiry which did not lead to that would be futile, an enquiry 
that did would be objectionable in the last degree. Freedom vi 
the Press is not consonant with any kind of Government control 
or regulation or interference at all. 

It may be quite useful, none the less, that the deficiencies of the 
Press should be frankly and unofficially discussed. No one would 
deny its imperfections, any more than the imperfections of the 
present Government could be denied. Criticism in either case is 
perfectly legitimate, and in the former case at any rate might wel! 
be salutary. At the moment there is some confusion about thc 
indictment drawn against the Press. In the first instance it wa 
directed particularly against the multiple owner ; now it has ex- 
tended to the alleged iniquities of the newspapers as such, no matter 
whether they have affiliations with others under the same ownership 
or not. The writer of a letter to The Times, for example, refers 
irresponsibly, en passant, to the popular papers’ “ habitual per- 
version of news.” This is a typical example of the meaningless gibe. 
unsupported by facts, that leads nowhere. It is quite true, no doubt, 
that papers are occasionally flagrantly unfair to their political 
opponents. If Labour purists in that field seek an illustration they 
will find it in the Daily Herald of July 31st, which reported, or pur- 
ported to report, the debate on housing in the House of Commons 
the previous day. On its front page it gave Mr. Bevan’s winding-up 
speech, indicating that the earlier stages were reported on another 
page. In the column devoted to the earlier stages the single Con- 
servative speaker mentioned got one inch out of 16, the Liberal 
and Independent speakers nothing ; the Hansard report gives Con- 
servatives 442 inches, the one Liberal speaker 33 inches and che 
ome Independent 21—a total of 496 as against 357 for the Labour 
speakers. Mr. Morrison might reflect a little on this. 

Such lapses, however, need not be laboured. Occasional errors 
ae common to all humanity. The question is whether there 1s 
anything inherently vicious in the structure or conduct of the daily 
Press in Great Britain today. It is a question worth putting if 
tis put honestly and without preconceptions. In many ways th: 
ideal is the single paper, expressing its own opinions, of whatever 
political colour, on the responsibility of its editor, or in harmonious 
agreement between editor and proprietor. Examples of that are 
sull not lacking. But enterprise cannot stand still in the news- 
paper world any more than in others. Combination spells both 
cconomy and efficiency, to say nothing of increased profits. And 
for some degree of combination there is everything to be said. To 
leave expensive machinery standing idle half the day, or for one 
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day out of seven, is obviously uneconomic. It is theretore perfectly 
reasonable that a morning paper, an evening and a Sunday should 
appear under the same proprietorship. Another interesting form 
of combination, providing in this case for economies on the 
editorial side, is the company which owns two series of papers 
as far apart geographically as Portsmouth and Sunderland. There 
is obviously no objection to this. Nor is objection ever taken, 
rather curiously, to one of the largest chain of papers, morning, 
evening, Sunday and weekly, in this country, those owned by the 
Westminster Press, of which the chief proprietors are members of 
the Cowdray family. The late editor of one of the papers in the 
chain has just testified to the efficiency and the improvement in ser- 
vice conditions which such association promotes, and to the complete 
freedom from central direction he personally had always enjoyed 
as editor. The Westminster Press papers happen to be Liberal 
in colour. It may be, of course, that the chain-system is only vicious 
when the papers are Conservative. It is worth while devoting a 
little attention to that thesis. 

Here the alleged offenders are Lord Rothermere and Lord 
Kemsley (not Lord Beaverbrook, who has contented himself with 
one morning, one evening and one Sunday journal). The Kemsley 
group (it was recently stated by Mr. W. L. Andrews, editor of the 
completely independent Yorkshire Post) consists of six morning, 
nine evening and five weekly provincial papers. That is con 
siderably the largest ; next to it comes the Northcliffe, or Rothec- 
mere, group, with ten evenings and six weeklies, and next again the 
Westminster Press already mentioned. All this, it should be noted, 
refers to the provinces. In London Lord Kemsley is chief owner 
of the Daily Graphic, Sunday Graphic and Sunday Times, and 
Lord Rothermere of the Daily Mail, Evening News and Weekly 
Dispatch. In such pluralism there is both good and evil. The 
expenses of running a London daily paper today are enormous, 
and if the public desires elaborate news services, furnished by 
well-paid correspondents sending expensive cables from all parts 
of the world, it must not be surprised that newspaper-owners should 
seek to spread the cost by acquiring several papers in which 
common features can be used. So far there is clearly nothing 
wrong. It is, or may be, another thing if the pluralist proprietors 
are fierce political partisans, dictating a belligerent policy to their 
editors in a dozen provincial towns. That is the indictment some- 
times framed. Evidence is rarely if ever adduced to support it, 
and it falls tolerably flat before the alternative indictment, to the 
effect that the proprietors in question are simply pushing business 
men who treat newspapers as mere articles of commerce. 

There is no doubt some substance in both indictments. The 
reduction in the number of the independent, individual papers is 
to be regretted on many grounds. In the London Press pluralisin 
is not serious. The movement, indeed, has been rather away from 
than towards it. Two links that have been severed in recent years 
are those between the Daily Telegraph and the Sunday Times and 
between the Darly Mail and the Daily Mirror. In the provinces the 
independent morning paper is finding survival hard in face of the 
increasing pervasiveness of the London Press. Whereas there were 
50 provincial morning papers in England and Wales in 1910 the 
number in 1940 had been reduced to 21, and of these four 
were saved only by absorption in the Kemsley group. The loss is 
mitigated to some extent by the success of provincial evening papers, 
with which for geographical reasons the London evening papers 
do not compete. Whatever view be taken of the tendency of three 
or four groups to absorb existing papers it is not clear enher how 
serious the effect is or what steps can be taken about it. So far 
as party politics are concerned there is obviously little to cause 
The London Press was predominantly Conservative whea 


alarm. 
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London went almost solidly Liberal at the General Election of 1906. 
The national Press was predominantly Conservative when the 
country went overwhelmingly Labour in 1945. Labour Members 
may be galled by the barbed shafts of Conservative leader-writers, 
but they have little reason to fear the one thing that might reason- 
ably cause them fear, the political influence of the papers on th: 
electors. The plain fact is that so far as the popular Press is 
concerned it is read for its politics least of all. All kinds of features 
attract readers, but at the polling-booth they follow their own 
inclinations. Leading articles affect them little. 
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To sum the matter up, there is no reason for the newspapers tg 
fear a Royal Commission, which could bring to light no facts es 
perfectly well known already ; its report would be very unlikely ‘ 
equal in merit the exhaustive and detailed survey of the British 
Press published by P.E.P. in 1938. On such matters as the alleged 
influence of advertising on editorial policy the finding would be 
found to be almost wholly negative. In the long run improvements 
in the Press will be effected, and effected only, by the demands of 
an educated and critical public, asking for something better than it 
gets. A Royal Commission can make no contribution to that. _ 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AM very glad to sce that the Stationery Office has published 

(at 2s. 6d.) a volume containing verbatim reports of the opening 
Speeches for the prosecution in the Nuremberg trial. It is late in 
the day, for the speeches were delivered Jast November, but they 
have a definite relevance in stating the fundamental issues at a 
moment when the trial has at Jast reached its final phase. I wish 
personally that the two powerful addresses by Sir Hartley Shawcross 
in opening the case for the prosecution and in winding it up had 
been published together by themselves. As it is, only the first is 
available—in the volume I have mentioned. But here let me pay 
a tribute, in which I am sure the Attorney-General himself would 
concur, to the man who has borne the real burden and heat of the 
day throughout the Nuremberg trial—Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, who 
as Attorney-General in the Caretaker Government was put in charge 
of the Nuremberg proceedings. When the change of government 
came he consented to carry on, nominally as second-in-command to 
his successor, and brilliantly he has discharged his mission, leaving 
Sir Hartley Shawcross free to argue the Trades Disputes Bill in 
Parliament or make ill-advised attacks on the Press on public plat- 
forms, and return only occasionally to Nuremberg to make admirable 
speeches, in whose preparation Sir David pretty certainly played 
a substantial though invisible part. One of the advantages of the 
conclusion of the trial will be that in addition to returning Lord 
Justice Lawrence and Sir Norman Birkett to the Bench it will 
restore Sir David and his able junior, Major Elwyn Jones, a Labour 
Member who has hardly had time to sit, to Westminster. 

. * . * 

In the week in which the first Family Allowance payments have 
actually been made the mind turns naturally to the place among the 
Independents in the House of Commons where Eleanor Rathbone 
always sat. There is no vacant seat. Other Members have closed 
up. No sign of the grey-haired earnest woman who used to sit there 
remains. ‘That is how life is. But everywhere where men give 
heed to social progress Miss Rathbone will be in their thoughts 
to-day. Rarely has a pioneer been so rewarded as she was, for 
though she did not live to see Family Allowances in operation she 
did see the principle embodied in legislation. Various plans are 
maturing for a memorial to Eleanor Rathbone, but her best memorial, 
and the one she would have desired beyond all others, is the transla- 
tion of her ideal into the law of the land. It is true, and in no 
sense irreverent, to apply to her historic words, and say that wher- 
ever the steady advance of social reform is discussed, “ this that this 
woman hath done shall be told as a memorial of her.” 

7 * . * 

I referred briefly last week to the case of Mr. Odlum, the Wiltshire 
farmer who was awarded {500 damages for libe! against Mr. Richard 
Stratton, the chairman of the County War Agricultural Committee, 
who took responsibility for a statement that Mr. Odlum’s land was 
in very poor condition before it was taken over by Mr. Hudson (the 
then Minister of Agriculture). It came out during the trial that the 
Ministry of Agriculture had undertaken in advance to indemnify 
Mr. Stratton in respect of any expenses he might suffer in the event 
of an adverse verdict. Just before Parliament rose last week the 
Attorney-General, in answer to a question, stated that 

“As the Crown cannot be sued in tort it is the usual practice far 
the Government Department concerned to indemnify public officials 
who may be sued in respect of torts committed by them in the course 
of their official duty when, in the view of the Department at the 
time, they have acted in good faith.” 


No one can feel that that leaves the position satisfactory, quite apart 
from the fact that the Department at the time was presided over 
by Mr. Hudson. Is a chairman of a War Agricultural Committee 
a public official in any normal sense ? And is a statement that a 
farm was in poor condition when a succession of witnesses satisfied 
the Judge that it was in good condition something which the Ministry 
ought to defend to the point of indemnification—at the taxpayers 
expense ? These are questions which demand an answer ; 
* * * * 


The death of the Kumar Ramendra Narayan Roy of Bhowal last 
Saturday was all that was needed to complete a drama that seemed 
to have reached its climax in a Whitehall backwater four days earlier, 
For it was only on Tuesday of last week that the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, after hearing an astonishing story of Indian 
adventure, decided that the Kumar was what he claimed to be, the 
son of his father, the late Rajah of Bhowal, and not an impostor, 
The story of his wife (who claimed to be his widow) was that in 
1909 the Kumar was taken ill of a biliary colic, died and was 
duly cremated. The Kumar’s own version was that he had indeed 
been gravely ill and taken for dead to the cremation-ground, but 
that a violent storm drove the bearers to shelter before the torch had 
been set to the pyre. He regained consciousness, but not his 
memory, and wandered, unidentified by himself or anyone else, for 
twelve years, till 1921. Ultimately he began legal proceedings w 
regain his inheritance. The case in the trial court lasted two anda 
half years, and ended in a decree in his favour in August, 1936. 
The widow, claiming as her ostensibly dead husband’s heiress, 
appealed, and again the verdict went to the Kumar—in November, 
1940. Now, in July, 1946, more than twelve years after the first 
hearing, Lords Thankerton and du Parcq and Sir Madharan Nair 
have reaffirmed the decision of the original judge. And the Kumar, 
his inheritance thus finally secured to him, forthwith died. From a 
funeral pyre on some parched plain in India to a dingy chamber in 
Whitehali—if a modern dramatist wants a theme here it is. 

* * * 


Poets, in spite of the corner that commemorates them in West- 
minster Abbey, get on the whole less honour in this country than 
they merit. I am the more glad, therefore, to hear of a projected 
memorial to two who stand very high in the annals of Victorian 
poetry. When almost a hundred years ago—on September 12, 1846 
—Elizabeth Barrett rose suddenly and resolutely from her invalid’s 
couch in Wimpole Street to meet Robert Browning and marry him 
it was at St. Marylebone Parish Church that the ceremony took 
place. There, most fitly, that event, and the literary achievements 
of the two poets, is to be perpetuated in the form of a memorial 
chapel, for which plans have already been drawn. More will be 
heard of this; here I merely take note of the fact. 

* * * * 

It is suggested by some of the journalists who attended the Press 
Conference at Newcastle at which Mr. George Isaacs, the Minister 
of Labour, called on all journalists present to show their union cards, 
that this was really only a little joke on Mr. Isaacs’s part. I am 
anxious to quote this explanation in view of comments I made on 
the matter last week. But a completely independent person, not 4 
journalist, who was present at the conference, declares emphatically 
that there was nothing whatever to indicate that Mr. Isaacs was 
joking. Mr. Isaacs undisguisedly favours “the closed shop.” JANUS. 
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AMERICA’S NEXT CONGRESS 


By GUNTHER STEIN 

N November 7th the American people will go to the polls to 

choose an entirely new House of Representatives, one-third of 
the Senate, and thirty-four out of the nation’s forty-eight State 
Governors. President Truman will remain in office for another two 
years; but the autumn elections will decide whether or not he gets 
a working majority in Congress, whether the semi-paralysis of 
government that has befallen the United States since V.J. Day will 
be ameliorated or worsened. [ft will therefore be an election of 
consequence to the nation and the world. The chances of Mr. 
Truman’s Democratic Party are less bright than they have been 
for many years. Every public-opinion poll during the last few 
months has shown a decline in the popularity of both the party 
and the President, although the Democrats still seem to hold a 
slight advantage in the people’s political sympathies. , 

Democratic strength in Congress has been on the decline ever 
since it reached its climax in 1936. Instead of the 333 Representa- 
tives and 75 Senators which the Democrats elected in that year of 
President Roosevelt’s well-deserved triumph, it now has only 242 
members in the lower and 57 in the upper house. Its loss of only 
27 seats in the House of Representatives and of 10 seats in the 
Senate would be sufficient to create a clear Republican majority. 
Of the 48 states, 23 are already administered by Republican 
Governors who, among them, are in control of the majority of the 
American people. But United States domestic and foreign policies 
during the next two years will not be determined only by the party 
composition of the new Congress. The political character of the 
individual Democrats and Republicans whom the people will elect 
may become even more important for the country and the world. 
The decisive question is what numbers of Democrats and Republi- 
cans in the new Congress will fit into the rough categories of 
” and “reactionaries” which both parties 


“liberals,” “ conservatives 
embrace. 

The Democratic Party, as a whole, remains more progressive 
in domestic and co-operative in international affairs. But -the 
“Southern Bloc” and a few smaller Democratic groups in the North 
put a good part of the Democratic camp into the most reactionary 


section of America’s national and international politics. Democrats 


like the negro-, Jew- and New-Deal-baiting Senator Bilbo of 
Mississippi make it only too easy for Republican isolationists 
to find the allies they need for aggressive anti-Administration 


moves, both on domestic and foreign policies. A number of Presi- 
dent Truman’s social and economic measures have been defeated 
by this unholy coalition of reactionaries from both parties, which 
has thus become mainly responsible for the present economic con- 
fusion in the United States. A good many of the difficulties en- 
countered by the British loan also arose from the co-operation of 
Democratic and Republican diehards. 

The Republican Party, on the other hand, provides a less salubrious 
atmosphere for progressive domestic and foreign policies than 
the Democratic Party, whose labour affiliations still exert consider- 
able influence. Yet there are Republican liberals and internationalists 
of the type of the late Wendell Willkie, men like Harold E. Stassen, 
the young ex-Governor of Minnesota, whose ideals and actions seem 
to put them well ahead of to-day’s stagnant Democratic rank and 
file. Without that small number of progressive Republicans who 
have frequently voted in favour of the Administration, President 
Truman would in recent months have found himself in even greater 
difficulties from right-wing Democratic obstruction. 

The first few weeks of primary elections in various States have 
brought resounding defeat to some of the most prominent reaction- 
aries, both in the Republican and Democratic camps. But it would 


be rash to conclude from this that the undeniable liberal trend 
of American politics is certain, or even likely, to express itself in 
November, against powerful party machines, in a decisive change 
of the character of the new Congress. Republican voters in the 
State of Minnesota refused to renominate the party’s leading isola- 
tionist, the long-time Senator Henrik Shipstead, who voted against 
the ratification of the United Nations charter. The North Dakota 
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Republicans made it impossible for another of the most notorious 
isolationists, ex-Senator Gerald P. Nye, to stage a come-back, Yet, 
while the Minnesota Republicans chose one of Mr. Stassen’s pro- 
gressives as their candidate for the November elections, those of 
North Dakota were satisfied to renominate the present Senator 
William Langer, a man whose record on international, and especially 
domestic, policies is not much better than that of Nye. The rule, 
rather than the exception, in the Republican primaries seems to be 
the renomination of the party’s present representatives. 

On the Democratic side, the voters of Montana rejected their old- 
time Senator Burton K. Wheeler, the clamorous leader of Democratic 
isolationism. Even the fact that President Truman, in a surprising 
gesture of personal loyalty, supported him as an old friend, did not 
impress the people in his favour ; and they nominated in his stead 
a labour-backed Rooseveltian Democrat. In the State of Washington 
some of the most progressive Democratic Congressmen were re- 
nominated against the formidable support that was mustered from 
above for their rightist opponents. Yet the reactionary “ Southern 
Bloc” of the Democratic Party proves as stubbornly solid as ever, 
and is likely to remain as great an embarrassment to a Democrat 
president as it is today. America’s béte noire, Senator Bilbo, and 
other Congressmen with notorious anti-negro and anti-Administra- 
tion records, have been renominated ; and the traditional absence 
of any serious Republican rivalry in the Southern States guarantees 
their re-election at the final polls. 

The recent Southern drive of the Political Action Commitiee of 
the Congress of Industrial Organisations (the progressive trade 
unions), aiming at fuller realisation of the equal rights the people of 
the South obtained in consequence of the Civil War, has not yet 
had a real effect on the sad situation in the South. The fight for 
raising Southern political life to the general level of American 
democracy still requires much time and effort. This is especially 
true of the “ poll-tax” States, where great numbers of negroes and 
even poor “whites” remain disqualified from voting and where 
modern progress is held up by antiquated State constitutions and by 
the firmly entrenched power of the Democratic Party’s local defenders 
of White Supremacy and clique domination. In Georgia, which had 
recently made some political progress, 100,000 negroes were able 
to vote for the first time, in spite of attempts at intimidating them. 
Together with large numbers of business-men and other progressive 
elements among the white city population, they gave a mfjority vote 
to a liberal, pro-Administration Democrat. Yet Georgia’s “unit” 
election system, a remnant of the past designed to minimise the 
weight of urban voters, gave the nomination, which virtually amounts 
to election, to the White Supremacy leader, Eugene Talmadge. 
Significantly, he celebrated his “ victory ” by announcing, in defiance 
of the United States Supreme Court, that no negro would vote in 
Georgia during his term as governor. 

The comparatively light participation in most of the primary 
elections reflects a considerable degree of popular indifference. 
Neither of the two parties, so far, has keen able to arouse much 
enthusiasm for the November elections ; for neither has developed 
programmes that promise the people the economic progress and 
security which, today, is their primary concern, The man-in-the- 
street is little impressed by the Cock Robin controversy as to who 
killed effective price-control and thus brought about the present 
soaring of the cost of living, the danger of inflation and the resultant 
uncertainty as to the future ; whether it was the Democratic Party 
and Administration, through lack of cohesion and competence, or the 
Republican Party, through its selfish opposition to President 
Truman’s policies. The man-in-the-street blames both sides, and 
especially the powerful big-business interests which worked so 
effectively on Republican as well as Democratic Congressmen. 

This is true particularly of labour. No matter to which of the 
rival trade-union camps, with their differing political complexions, 
they belong, most workers scem to feel that neither of the two 
political parties really deserves their support. They realise, how- 
ever, that the time has not quite arrived for the formation of a 
third party consisting of New Dealers and progressives of all kinds ; 
and this is why the workers’ interest in the elections, in spite of 
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their sustained political watchfulness, is at a rather low ebb. Many 
of the smaller business-men, professionals and white-collar workers 
find themselves in a similar position. A good many farmers outside 
the traditionally Republican Middle West seem to feel the same 
way. It is only in the relatively rare cases where exceptionally “ bad ” 
or “good” candidates have been put up in the primary elections, 
i.e., where a worth-while choice seemed possible, that popular apathy 
has been overcome. A similar attitude may be expected in the 
November elections, when the candidates of the Democrats and 
Republicans who emerged from the primaries will face one another 
at the final polls. The outcome of the elections cannot yet be 
judged. But two probabilities already appear from the primaries. 
First, there will be fewer isolationists in the new Congress. Secondly, 
while the party composition may change, the general political 
complexion is not likely to improve much where domestic issues are 
concerned. President Truman will be surprisingly lucky if he 
obtains a clear majority with which to execute the progressive 
economic policies that would give the United States the social 
stability she needs both for her own sake and for that of the world. 


REGIMENTAL TRADITION 


By NIGEL NICOLSON 


HEN I was first commissioned, I was told that no officer in 

my regiment might travel in a bus, carry his own luggage or 
eat in a popular restaurant. There was also a time not long past 
when he was obliged to wear a bowler hat with civilian clothes, 
a white tie when he attended the theatre, and was confined for 
his smoking to Turkish cigarettes. On my very first day as a second 
jieutenant, having dutifully handed my tiny attaché-case to a porter at 
Paddington, I looked round to see him holding it up between fore- 
finger and thumb, and walking with affected delicacy behind me. 
I snatched the case from him, and ran out of the station. It was 
then that I realised that the “traditions” which had so much 
impressed me a few hours before were in fact divided into two 
categories—those which were totally meaningless and those which 
contributed in a very real sense to a regiment’s status and morale. 
Few in the first category have survived the war. 

The set of the cap, the shape of its badge, whether the daily 
business in the orderly called orders or memoranda, 
nicknames and the peculiarities of regimental slang—all these slight 
variations which the growing uniformity of the Army has not yet 
eliminated raise a regiment’s individuality to a level which no 
amount of past history or battle-honours can inspire. The recruit 
will indeed be taught his regimental history, but the impression 
jt leaves on him will seldom be very vivid once he has gone overseas 
10 bring that history up to date by his own efforts. That the Rifle 
Brigade once fought at Oudenarde or the Grenadiers at Waterloo 
means almost nothing to the rifleman or guardsman fumbling with 
his Bren gun on those identical battlefields today. 


rooni is 


The effect of present success on the battlefield is far more 
salutary than the laurels of past ‘centuries and other campaigns. 
The reputation of a unit in war, just as much as the reputation of 
an individual, is constantly challenged, lost, fortified or regained. 
It is none the less true, and it has never been better illustrated than 
in the last war, that among the most successful are those regiments 
which have a historical tradition of excellence, a certain inescapable 
standard of smartness, discipline and courage which has become so 
much a part of that regiment that the recruit feels it like a breath 
of wind when he first walks through the barrack gates. He is 
alarmed by this experience, and rightly so, for a great regiment is a 
formidable affair to a newcomer ; but he soon becomes acclimatised, 
and then, like the schoolboy who has been made to feel small when 
he first arrived, he will attach an almost absurd importance to the 
ways in which his regiment differs from others, and will derive 
from it not only a sense of familiarity but a sense of pride. Among 
his fellows he will no doubt grumble at the discipline and pour 
scorn on the regiment’s eccentricities ; against the criticisms of 
outsiders, he will defend them as if his personal honour was bound 
up in their survival. It is our mob, says the British soldier ; our 
cutfit, says the American. That is the true virtue of the regimental 
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tradition—a sense of clan and recognition, of superiority and con. 
tinuity, which makes the soldier feel that he has been Personally 
selected for his bit of the Army (even though it be only for pis 
height, his speciality, or the part of Great Britain in which he 
happens to have been born), and that once selected he is wanteg: 
he belongs. 


To what degree would this deep and valuable sentiment be log 
if regiments ceased to exist, if, as has been suggested, all the infantry 
except the Brigade of Guards were pooled in a common corps of 
infantry like the Corps of Signals or the R.A.C., and any soldier 
was interchangeable at the will of the War Office from one unit 
to another? To some extent this was tried out during the war 
when the problem of reinforcement became otherwise unmanage- 
able. A Cameron Highlander would find himself on return from 
hospital posted to a battalion of the Argyll and Sutherlands, ang 
he much resented it, not only because he was separated from his 
friends, but because the whole atmosphere, though no less agreeable 
in its Own way, was different. The psychological effect was often 
such that his conduct in battle was liable to deteriorate rapidly. Op 
the other hand, an entirely new formation such as the Commandos 
or R.E.M.E. managed to build up within a single year an esprit de 
corps which was second to none ; and in the German Army, where 
there were very few regiments with long traditions or even individual 
names, and interchange was practised far more frequently than in 
our own Army, an unpromising title such as 1/69 P.G.R. rapidly 
became a symbol of devotion and high achievement for which men 
would readily give their lives. Among British troops the pride 
which they often felt for their brigade, division or army (but not, 
curiously enough, for their corps) often exceeded the pride they 
felt in their battalion or regiment, although the former were 
usually only war-time formations and impinged but little on the 
private soldier’s life. A Guardsman once said to me, pointing first 
at the mailed-fist sign of the 6th Armoured Division on his sleeve, 
and then at the emblem of his own great regiment above it: “ You 
know, sir, this has come to mean even more to me than that.” | 
was surprised, but I think I understood. 

Such examples suggest that the greatest stimulus to military 
loyalty is the sharing of recent experiences, particularly of successful 
experiences, and that, if a company or a battalion has a run of ill 
luck, the men’s loyalty will shift temporarily to the next higher 
group which can claim an over-all success. They further underline 
the truism that there is no more conventional person than the 
soldier. In the stress of battle he likes and trusts what he knows. 
The people he does not know, he feels illogically, cannot have the 
same reactions as those whom he does. It follows that much 
confidence and efficiency will be lost if any system is introduced 
which continually switches soldiers from one unit to another, places 
them among strangers on the eve of battle, and expects them to 
react with instantaneous loyalty to a new name. The creation of 
such loyalties is a slow process, and no better method for expanding 
or maintaining an army has ever been found than to duplicate or 
quadruplicate the number of battalions in a regiment whose name 
and traditions are familiar to a soldier from the outset. The regi- 
ment is a parent body which is capable of bearing a dozen sturdy 
children in the course of a single war. A corps of infantry would 
undoubtedly be equally fertile, but it would be meretricious ; the 
children, in comparison, would be weaklings. 

Regimental tradition cannot by itself inculcate courage in a soldier, 
and courage remains his most important attribute, but it can and 
does instil in him a sense of duty and a sense of disgrace. If it is 
once accepted among the men of a company or battalion that to 
face danger is part of the routine, and that to shirk it is not only 
extraordinary but discreditable ; if, to put it at its lowest, a man’s 
fear of his comrades’ censure is greater than his fear of the enemy; 
then he will remain stolidly in the firing-line and advance unhesi- 
tatingly to the attack. It was not always so in this last war, as any 
infantry officer would admit. There were occasions when a man’s 
cowardice brought on him little more discredit in the eves of his 


fellows than the remark: “He’s a fly one, to be sure.” The 


absence, in many of these cases, of any very severe punishment 
encouraged the idea that 
Although everyone 


it was possible to get away with it. 
was frightened, those who were slightly more 
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frightened than the others might call themselves nerve-casualties, 
and think themselves justified in lagging behind. No more severe 
cancer than this could attack a battalion’s morale. The chief weapon 
by which it was combated was the appeal to tradition and loyalty: 
“The Blankshires just don’t behave like that.” “You have let 
down our name.” 

It was seen again in the ebb and flow of regimental reputations 
in the field. As with racehorses, their pedigrees were known, and the 
form they had shown in recent trials. When the news came that 
such-and-such a battalion were to relieve you in the line, or attack 
alongside your own, there was an immediate reaction. “ These people 
will come up to scratch,” one felt, or “With those we must be careful.” 
Very often their local reputations were completely at variance with 
the opinion of the outer world. The home Press would seize on 
the name of some regiment or division, and eulogise it year after 
year without regard to its present achievements. It had a poor 
effect both on those who were over-praised and on those who were 
denied their just recognition. Tradition was confused with reputa- 
tion, but tradition is no more than the soil, varying greatly indeed 
in richness and quality, in which the seeds of reputation are sown. 


MEN AND THE MINISTRY 


By an R.A.F. CHAPLAIN 

RECENT article in The Spectator and correspondence arising 
A out of it draw attention to a state of muddle in the Church, 
the extent of which is emphasised at the present time by the now 
frankly acknowledged breakdown in the system for placing chaplains 
returning from the Forces in suitable spheres of work at home. The 
system, so far as there was a system, was briefly comprehended in 
a paragraph included in a circular letter addressed some time ago 
to all serving chaplains by the archbishops, to the effect that the 
jocese from which a priest went out to serve as a chaplain in the 
Forces would be, in the first instance, responsible for that man 
his return to work in the Church at home. One bishop at 


upon his 
by this the archbishops 


least has acknowledged in writing that 
placed a burden upon diocesan bishops which many of them are 
quite unable to bear. The letter from the archbishops was mainly 
intended to allay the fears of those priests away in the Forces that 
during their absence men junior to themselves in age, orders and 
consequently experience would be stepping into livings that fell 
vacant during the war and immediate post-war years (for we were 
well aware that our release could not come quickly after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and, indeed, our release-groups, at any rate in the 
R.A.F., are far behind those of other branches, and a recent accelera- 
tion has but made matters worse). But livings have inevitably fallen 
vacant, and, perforce, priests have had to be appointed to them, 
often men who were junior to many serving away as chaplains. 

I know of several chaplains who now find themselves in the same 
position as myself. They are due for release within the next few 
weeks, and their bishops acknowledge that there is no suitable place 
vacant for them at present. Vacancies cannot be created. One 
diocesan bishop rather wistfully admitted in a letter to me that he 
only wished he could replace some of his elderly incumbents with 
men like myself who, whilst still young, have had the experience 
of from four to seven years in the Services added, in many cases, 
to six or so years of parochial work—two or more curacies in different 
kinds of parishes—men in the region of thirty-five to forty years of 
age. It is chaplains in this category who are presenting obviously 
the chief problem, for not only they themselves but the bishops and 
others responsible feel that they quite rightly should not expect to 
return to the job of an assistant-curatg, 

It is not that there are no vacant livings, however. Actually, 
there are plenty. Even in these days of pluralities and more than 
pluralities—in some cases not only three but four parishes have been 
joined under one incumbent—there are many parishes without vicars 
or rectors, especially in the more remote districts of East Anglia. 
Nor is it the remoteness alone that discounts these vacant livings 
in the eyes of the returning chaplain (or any other priest looking 


round for a change of sphere). Frankly, the f 


mundane matter of 
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money often presents the great snag. Others besides myself have 
recently had to refuse the offer of a “living,” the other drawbacks 
of which we would hopefully have faced had it assured us subsistence. 
In the diocese of Lincoln, to come down to names and details, there 
are many parishes with an income of under £350 per annum, plus 
(or should one write minus ?) a large vicarage house. To a returning 
chaplain who was a curate before joining up and living in lodgings, 
to attempt to furnish a minimum of rooms in such a house with the 
minimum of furniture is an impossible task. To run such a house 
without domestic help is also impossible. 

Most of us feel that the joining of two or more parishes is a regret- 
table if inevitable step as the man-power situation is at present (and 
has been for some years past and is likely to be for some years after 
the almost complete closure of theological colleges during the war 
and the tardy reopening of training centres for Service and other 
ordinands now) and that the ideal still remains of “one man, one 
parish,” and that the work of the country parson is by way of being 
a special vocation, the numbers in heads and souls being irrelevant 
to the value of the work dene by the pastor. Further, that it should 
not be too readily admitted that country parishes are old men’s jobs. 
The faithful pastor with a love of souls will find work in plenty, 
Sunday and weekday, among a population numerically small ; and 
the Church in England has reason today to give thanks for countless 
vicars of such parishes, humbly but faithfully following in the steps 
of such country pastors as George Herbert. 

But it is still true that for the priest still quite young who has 
for several years been working, experimenting and living his daily 
life among large numbers of young men and girls of average Service 
age, such small village cures have no immediate attraction. Rather 
he looks for a sphere of work in which he can continue those methods 
which he has found of most value in Service life. Especially most 
of us enjoy the opportunities among people in their late 
teens and early twenties for the kind of informal discussion group 
run on the lines of the “ Padre’s Hour ” and, better still, the Leader- 
(The latter, incidentally, as is acknowledged freels 

spot and by episcopal and other visitors to the 
Forces—especially abroad—have been the best thing in Church life 
that has come out of this war, and it is the hope of many that similar 
week or at any rate week-end courses will be continued in diocesan 
life at hopne.) It has been the chief joy of many chaplains during 
the war years to be at work among people of this age (who were 
so often missing in civilian parish life) and not merely ministering 
to the elderly or very young. And after all that has been done in 
this direction among men and women in the Forces, it would be 
a great pity if really intelligent and intensive “follow-up” work 
were not to become part of parish life. In many cases the vicar 
already there and his assistants will be able to cope with this, but 
the returned chaplain can lay claim to specialised knowledge through 
his experience whilst in uniform among those in uniform. Therefore 
many chaplains due for release still hope for the charge of a parish 
or district which offers such opportunities, but they must have 
in which to live and sufficient stipends to live in 


young 


ship Courses. 


by those on the 
I 


houses 
them. 
It is not that those who have served in the Forces for several 
years, after several years in parishes, look upon the offer of a living 
as their right. Rather it is an honest attempt to find a field of work 
where they can serve most usefully. Chaplains will perforce share 
to a certain extent in the difficulty of “settling down” to civilian 
life, and many of us feel that the small country parish, were it good 
in every other way, might prove too great a contrast during the 
first year or so after release to the wandering life—for such it has 
been for most of us, at any rate in Western Europe—of a Service 
chaplaincy. After having the care of isolated units of men stretch- 
ing in a chain from Ghent to the Czechoslovak border and from the 
Baltic to Bavaria (as I had last summer), entailing going with one’s 
“travelling church” some 200 miles a day, I should undoubtedly 
find it difficult to settle down at first to being vicar of Little 
Setteringham on the Wolds. 
At the same time it might be argued that men with such ex- 


perience would be the ideal incumbents for several country parishes 
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now Officially joined into one living. Certainly such chaplains, were 
they free from domestic or other ties, would find ample scope for 
work abroad. But many chaplains have married during the war 
years ; others have aged parents to consider. The end of the matter 
is, I fear, that brought to notice by the churchwarden. If only the 
Church’s financial system were similar to that of the Services (pro- 
viding a reasonable living wage for the priest to leave him free from 
financial anxiety to do his work, to buy books and to read, with 
“ allowances ” for family dependants as they differ in each particular 
case and the necessary expenses of his job provided and not to 
come out of his standard scale of stipend), then the problem would 
be largely solved. “So many of my older incumbents cannot afford 
to retire,” admitted a bishop to me in a kindly but regretful inter- 
view recently on the matter of a living in his diocese. 


ARTIFICIAL SUN 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 

OWARDS the end of the last century and in the beginning of 

this the use of natural and artificial sunlight in the treatment of 
non-pulmonary tuberculosis received a considerable impetus. Finsen 
in Denmark, whose earlier patterns of lamp were first used in this 
country at the London Hospital for certain diseases of the skin, Mollier 
in Switzerland and later Gauvain in England were amongst the prin- 
cipal pioneers. It was then found that the shorter ultra-violet rays 
applied to the skin in children had a remarkable effect in the preven- 
tion and cure of rickets. In due course this was found to be due to the 
fact that these particular rays had the property of converting the ergo- 
sterol present in the skin into vitamin D, thus overcoming the 
vitamin deficiency which was responsible for the rickets—a deficiency, 
however, which could be more conveniently and adequately made 
good by a correction of diet and such substances as cod-liver oil or 
halibut oil. 

There then grew up a much more general but much more vaguely- 
founded belicf that a routine exposure of the body to ultra-violet rays 
valuable general “tonic,” especially in a relatively sunless 
country, and especially for people living or working in relatively 
This was in agreement with the innate love 
of sunshine that most people possess ; and in the years before the 
a good many firms had installed lamps—the mercury 
arc type being the commonest—for the routine administration of 
ultra-violet rays to their workers. During the war, with its attendant 
black-out conditions and the necessary employment of many thousands 


was A 
sunless surroundings 


recent Wir 


of people in basement or semi-basement surroundings and during 
the hours of darkness, there was a very great increase in the number 
of offices and firms providing this treatment. There was a wave of 
popular enthusiasm in its favour, and considerable pressure was put 
upon other firms, offices and departments to adopt this particular 
measure in the interests of the health and well-being of their 
cemplovees 

The question then arose as to whether the results in fact justified, 
wr were likely to justify, the time, expenditure and employment of 
skilled personnel involved. As regards this—the effect of a routine 
exposure to an ultra-violet lamp as a general “tonic” and preventive 
of minor ailments—there was very little really well-observed and 
documented objective evidence. A careful experiment upon a body 
of school children by Dr. Dora Colebrook, on behalf of the Medical 
Research Council, before the war had been entirely negative. The 
treated children exhibited no significant difference in growth, inci- 
dence of colds and sickness, or position in school from those not 
treated ; and a few small-scale similar observations in America and 
elsewhere had been equally negative. On the other hand, somewhat 
extravagant claims in favour of the treatment had been based upon 
various less carefully controlled figures. Both as a war measure and 
for the future guidance of industry, it seemed highly desirable, there- 
fore, to undertake further well planned, properly controlled investiga- 
tions on a sufficiently large scale. This was done by the Industrial 
Health Research Board under a carefully selected expert committee, 
ictual arrangements again being 
report has now been published by 
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in London, more than 1,000 men working for Vauxhall Motors ina 
provincial town, and more than 1,000 miners, the great majority 
underground workers, at the South Kirkby Colliery. : 

In each case the volunteers—randomly accepted—were divided 
into three groups. One group received ultra-violet rays. One group 
received light treatment, but with the ultra-violet rays excluded with. 
out their knowledge. One group received no treatment at all. Aj} 
those receiving light treatment were in addition given capsules jp 
take. In the case of half of those not receiving the ultra-violet rays, 
these capsules contained vitamin D in order to determine whether this 
particular factor played any appreciable part. An eight or nine 
weeks’ course of treatment during winter months was given to each 
group of workers, and in each group sick records were examined 
during the actual course and for three subsequent months. 

About one-third of all the recipients of light treatment in each 
body of workers said that they felt better for the treatment. Buy 
these were almost equally divided between those who had actually 
received ultra-vivlet rays and those who had in fact received none. 
In the case of the Admiralty and the Vauxhall Motors volunteers 
there was no significant difference in the sick records or the incidence 
of colds between those who had received either form of light treat- 
ment and those who had received no light treatment at all. Indeed, 
the incidence of reported colds was actually less amongst the un- 
treated. As regards the mining volunteers, there was an advantage 
in sick absence and total absence amongst those who had received 
both forms of light treatment in comparison with those who had 
received none. But in this body there had been a considerable 
falling-off of volunteers during the course, and the untreated—as 
judged by their previous year’s sick records—had been a less fit body 
than those treated. The general conclusion would therefore seem 
to be that, as judged by actual sick absence: and the incidence and 
duration of colds, the routine exposure Of workers to ultra-violet 
rays, as commonly practised, is without any material effect and can 
scarcely be said to justify itself. Any effects, as a general “ tonic,” 
that it may have in a minority of instances would appear to be 
mainly psychological. 


BRITAIN AND DENMARK 


By R. C. K. ENSOR 
N° country in Europe is better disposed towards Great Britain 


“ 


than Denmark. We were much esteemed there long before 
the war, but the war changed esteem to enthusiasm. The Danes 
warmly like and admire us, and are most anxious to be our friends. 
It would be the height of folly for us not to reciprocate their good- 
will, even if they were a Jess important factor in Europe than they 
actually are. In a matter which engages their deepest feelings, how- 
ever, We have been riding roughshod over those feelings to a 
disastrous degree. The area of offence is Southern Slesvig, and the 
primary offender is the British military government of Northern 
Germany, under which Southern Slesvig is administered. There lies 
before me as I write a speech delivered last month in the Danish 
Parliament by the Danish Foreign Minister, Mr. Gustav Rasmussen. 
It is a statement of the Danish grievances against us, al! the more 
impressive because phrased in the most friendly way. Mr. 
Rasmussen is not a heated politician, but a diplomatist by pro- 
fession, and his charges bear the stamp of cool and careful 
verification. 

They claim attention both on their own account and because they 
illustrate what at all times, perhaps, is the weakness of the British 
administration in dealing with foreigners. British administration is 
well-intentioned, honest, tummune from fear or favour. But it is 
unimaginative and wooden. A single example may show what is 
meant. When the inhabitants of British-occupied Germany came 
© be permitted to write letters to foreign countries, a condition 
was attached that they must be written in either English, French 
or German. This was applied in Southern Slesvig to bar the use 
of Danish. Now there is quite a large Danish-speaking population 


in Southern Slesvizg, and it has parents, brothers, cousins, &c., 
across the border in Denmark, with whom after the long ordeal 
of the war it was—or would have been—overjoyed to resume 


correspondence. Fancy then, our compelling it to correspond m 
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German! Strong remonstrance, of course, was made, and the British 
wswer was that nothing could be done. The rule was only meant to 
ase the task of censorship. It had been made for Germany ; 
Southern Slesvig was part of Germany. If you relaxed it for one 
gationality, you would have to relax it for a dozen; in short, no 
exception could be made. Yet obviously, for any administration 
which could see beyond the end of its nose, here was an exception 
which ought to have been made. Those determining the matter 
ought to have said to themselves: The Danes are a nation peculiarly 
friendly to us, and their friendship is peculiarly valuable on many 
srounds—moral, economic and strategic. We must treat them on 
3 special footing. No difficulty whatever could have been ex- 
perienced in equipping Southern Slesvig with Danish-speaking 
censors. 

This, it may be said, is a small matter, though a highly irritant 
one. But the anti-Danish effects of our administration have gone 
much further. To appreciate them one must know something about 
Slesvig. When Bismarck in 1864 forcibly wrested Slesvig and 
Holstein from Denmark, Holstein was German, but Slesvig was 
Danish. It was a kind of Monmouthshire to Denmark’s Wales ; 
and, though many of its natives could speak German, most of them 
were not German any more than most of the English-speaking 
natives of Monmouthshire are Englishmen. This was so down to 
1939. When the question arose in 1919 of restoring Slesvig to 
Denmark, it was decided that plebiscites should be held to determine 
the frontier ; and in the result Slesvig was bisected. The plebiscite, 
like nearly all those in which Germany was concerned at that time, 
went for various reasons more in Germany’s favour than the 
character of the population warranted. The figures of the actual 
Danish-speaking population left south of the dividing-line do not 
give a complete picture of the national problem ; for there can be 
little doubt that the great bulk of the native population in Southern 
Slesvig is of Danish origin, and in all their ethnographic habits 
modes of farming, housebuilding, eating, &c.) they conform to 
Danish and mot German patterns. 

Denmark has not asked now for any rectification of the 1919 
line, though a section of Danish opinion would have liked her to, and 
it is said that—for intelligible reasons—a plebiscite of the natives, 
if held today, would give much more pro-Danish results. But what 
the whole nation feels is that any policies tending to destroy the 
Danish character of Southeia Slesvig, and to crush out its Danish 
elements, would mean for Danish culture the loss of a most valuable 
outwork and open the way for further expansions of Germanism 
at its expense. Hence the widespread feeling over a series of British 
administrative policies which seem calculated to stifle all Danish 
activity in the area. To begin with, the British Military Government 
ordained that a new “South Slesvig Administration” was to be 
formed, to replace an older body and to embrace all the different 
Danish-minded associations. For it the British drew up draft 
statutes, in which the Danes were to make only minor alterations. 
One of these British rules confined membership to those who had, 
or whose father or mother had, belonged previously to a Danish 
association in South Slesvig. This would prevent all possibility of 
expansion, whether by the return of temporarily Germanised South 
Slesvigers to the Danish fold, or by entrants from Northern Slesvig 
or from original Denmark. Another clause forbade the association 
to take any part in politics; though obviously its interests might 
sometimes call for its doing so. Attempts to induce the British 
widen the membership rule only caused them to 
As for the anti-politics rule, it deprives the 
South Slesvig Danes of a freedom which they had enjoyed from 
1864 to 1933 without interruption, and lost only when the Nazi 
dictatorship suppressed all parties but its own. The political issue 
has been the subject of negotiation between London and Copen- 
hagen, but no satisfaction has been obtained by the latter. 

A Dane in Southern Slesvig can stand for election anywhere only 
in one of two ways—either as a member of one of the authorised 
German parties or as an Independent. A concession suggested in 
May by the local British authority, that Danes should be allowed 
to stand as non-party candidates representing the Danish association, 
was expressly withdrawn in June. In this matter, as in that of 
the association’s membership, what has above all hurt the Danes’ 


authorities to 
narrow it still further. 
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feelings has been our appearance of simply not listening to them. 
Our authorities are content to say sic volo, sic jubeo, and let the 
Danish nation go hang. But the most-felt of all Danish grievances 
is the swamping of Slesvig by German immigrants. Chiefly refugees 
from the Baltic and East Prussia, they were crowded in during the 
last phase of the war and are still there, outnumbering the natives. 
The Danes urge their removal, and ask that in the meantime they 
shall not cast votes in local elections. The British do nothing 
about removing them, and allow them to vote, thereby virtually dis- 
franchising the native South Slesvigers. No division could be 
sharper than that between the demecratic Danes and the Junker- 
traditioned East Prussians, and what is really a hideous act of 
oppression ought not to be perpetuated. It is no good saying that 
this refugee problem afflicts the whole British zone in Germany, 
and that Southern Slesvig, being part of it, must share with the rest. 
Administratively and locally that may sound ali right; but 
diplomatically and internationally it is all wrong. Denmark is our 
friend. We need to keep her our friend. We cannot finally do so 
on those terms. 


NEW GAMPS FOR OLD 
By HUGH GARDNER 

HAVE lost an umbrella again ; not my own, but one, all the same, 
] in which I took a great pride. It had obviously been used to 
moving in very high circles; and my walk had an aristocratic lilt 
as we left the lost-property shop together some two years ago. Time 
proved its glamour to be meretricious. The piece on the end, used 
by the vulgar for pointing or prodding their friends and by gentry 
for exploring the finer pceints of fat animals, snapped without warn- 
ing one evening as I was leaning back on it, with the nonchalant air 
it induced, waiting for a bus. Perhaps it wasn’t used to waiting 
At any rate, I felt and was let down rather badly. War- 
Shortly after, the stick disintegrated, revealing the 
And the cover began to ladder after the 


for buses. 
time glue, I fear. 
rust beneath the varnish. 
first heavy rainstorm. 

However, the mousy little man in the umbrella-hospital saw to all 
that for me. And by the time he had wrought his will I had what, 
apart from a small piece of the original handle, was virtually a new 
umbrella—an umbrella which, may I add, any man would have been 
glad to take away from the club in exchange for his own. For two 
years my umbrella and I were inseparable. Under its benign 
influence all my enterprises prospered. It gave a cachet to the 
meanest occasion. A week or so ago, however, I went up North to 
spend a few days with my friend Conrad. I left him in a hurry to 
catch a train back to London. It started only twenty minutes late, 
and I nearly missed it. When I had adjusted myself to my square 
foot of Lebensraum in the corridor, I checked over my luggage. To 
my horror the umbrella I was carrying showed no signs of recognition. 
We were strangers to each other. It was clear also that Conrad 
had come off very badly in his most recent exchange. It was a 
most uncouth umbrella. 

Correspondence put things right for the time being. We agreed 
to hold on to our respective umbrellas, and to hand them back when 
we met again in like condition as when we entered into possession, 
fair wear and accidental damage by fire, storm or tempest excepted. 
But Conrad’s umbrella wouldn’t roll ; and after lunch a few days 
later, as I was leaving the restaurant, one of its spokes caught on 
the corner of a table. There was a nasty snapping sound. I opened 
the umbrella, when I got back to the office, to ascertain the extent of 
the damage. A broken spoke pierced the cover, and I shut the 
thing hastily lest worse befell. There is one thing more annoying 
in an English summer than breaking your umbrella. It is breaking 
someone else’s. I hurried round to consult the wizard at the 
umbrella-hospital. It was two years since I had been that way. 
Alas! emptiness and rubble marked the place where once it stood. 
The willowherb grew wild where once my mousy expert plied his 
craft. I recalled the tales of long ago, and the damage of which 
they told to hospitals in Southern England. Clearly this had been 
one of them. 

Dispirited, my umbrella and I deparied and made our way to an 
emporium a few streets off A lugubrious man reluctantly tore him- 
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self away from a heap of thick woollen underwear and took it for 
inspection. He opened it; and again the loose spoke pierced the 


cover. He took a poor view of Conrad’s property. A new spoke 
would be quite inadequate, he told me. The cover was so worn it 
would never stand the strain. A new cover was imperative. 


Nervously I asked the price and the time. “ Two guineas and three 
months,” he told me. 
Bench. The customer is not offered the option. “ Conrad won't wait 
all that time,” I said, and bore the umbrella away. I was sure the 
mousy little man would help me, if only I could find him. 

rhe next day was very wet. I did not dare to open the umbrella 
for fear of further dilapidations to the cover. And men in the street 
Jooked at me curiously as I strode by grimly with my umbrella 
furled and rain streaming off the brim of my hat. It was a busy 
day. Three meetings in three different parts of London and lunch 
in a fourth, with journeys by bus and underground in between. It 
wasn’t until 4 o’clock that I found my way again to the place where 
the umbrella-hospital used to be. After diligent research, I was re 
joiced to find a notice from which I learnt that the hospital had 
reopened and where it could be found. There was some writing 
underneath which, with some difficulty, I deciphered as a statement 
that Ivy loved Horace. This gratuitous piece of information seemed 
irrelevant to my quest. I hurried on my way. 

Ihe mousy little man was delighted to see me again. “Fine day 
for umbrellas,” he observed in his merry way. I showed him my 
specimen and implored his help. He took it to the window to open 
it, and I shut my eyes, waiting for the pop as the spoke burst through 
the cover. “What’s the matter with it?” he asked. “A very nice 
umbrella indeed, it seems to me, sir.” He was right. It was. The 
very best I had ever come by. I think, in the circumstances, Pll 
leave it at that. To find the real owner would involve long and 
painstaking research. In any case, I’ve just heard from Conrad about 
my old companion. “I can’t think where I can have left it,” he says. 


THE WHEAT CONTRACT 


By CHARLES W. STOKES 

T this moment, when every kind of moral force is being exerted 
upon the food-products of the world to produce more, the 
voice least often heard is that of the producer. We have just signed 
a four-year wheat contract with Canada. We are to get 160,000,000 
bushels for each of the first two years, at a price of $1.55 ; 140,000,000 
bushels for the third year, at $1.25, and 140,000,000 bushels for the 
fourth year, at a price to be decided before December 31st, 1946, but 
with a minimum of $1.00. All this seems a fine stroke of business, 
especially as the first year’s price is about 30 per cent. cheaper than 
the current U.S. price. But we haven’t heard what the Canadian 
farmer thinks of it; although he and the farmers of all mass- 
production countries have found 2 spokesman in Herbert Hoover, 
who in June said that “the deficit countries should give some sort 
of guarantee that the countries which helped them will not go 

bankrupt through their effort.” 

The really important thing in the present panic, apart from the 
emergency measures we are compelled to take to spread the semi- 
Starvation as equally as possible, is to see that it does not happen 
again. That overworked phrase “long-term policy” must be in- 
voked in grim earnest, for even if the harvests of 1946 are magnifi- 
cent, and 1947’s too, the emergency will not be finished. To illus- 
trate some of the failures of prediction, one can quote from Lamar- 
tine Yates’ generally temperate book, Commodity Control. Writing 
in 1943, he said (the italics being mine): “Although wheat will 
probably be one of the few commodities still in surplus at the end 
of the war, there will be a danger of trying to keep prices at such a 
high level that unwarranted extensions of production are undertaken.” 

There is only one method of preventing future bread-shortages, 
and it is Joseph’s—the creation of granaries and the accumulation 
of supplies, with an allowance made for occasional bad harvests. But, 
again, we must give consideration to the producer, who, unfortu- 
nately, is usually given it only in times of famine. For it is impos- 
sible to separate the question of world wheat reserves from that of 
world wheat prices. The pre-war position was that wheat- 


Modern commerce is more ruthless than the 


consumption had, to speak roughly, reached its peak, and could 
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not apparently’ be increased. In some European « UNITES there 
was actually a small per capita drop in consumption, while the efforts 
of the mass-producing countries to find new markets uMONgSt the 
rice-eating peoples had not been very successful. From 1999 t0 
1930, on the other hand, the production of wheat had increased 
We all know what happened. The price of wheat sank 
so catastrophically during the early "thirties that the Governments o 
many of the exporting countries had to come to the rescue of their 
farmers. These more or less, the same farmers whom we 
expect to function now as Santa Clauses. They were, as regards 
Canada, the same farmers who this spring disregarded their own 
Government’s direction not to increase wheat acreage, given because 
in the spring of 1946 the world situation was still hopeful, and who 
sowed 12 per cent. more. 

But although, ten or fifteen years ago, wheat was so cheap, very 
The axiom that lower prices tend « 
Nor is the average 


enormously. 


were, 


few persons ate more bread. 
stimulate consumption seldom operates here. 
farmer so market-wise that early in any sowing-season he can sense 
a future collapse in prices and reduce his planting. Even when his 
Government instructs him to take that course he finds many 
reasons to resist. I remember the remark made many years ago by 
a transplanted Danish farmer in Alberta that “the time to raise 
hawgs is when ever’one else is raisin’ wheat.” But even such 
rarity suffers from a time-lag. He reads the “ carry-over ” figures of 
visible surpluses at the end of the year, with their implied ominous 
effects upon prices, but he doesn’t generally believe them. He sows 
wheat again in the spring, and it is only after another disastrous 
summer that he switches to raising hogs. All this, of course, has 
temporarily changed. The wheat-growers of the world are enjoying 
great prosperity. They are quite understandably against most forms 
of price control, and in favour of the “world market : price. The 
Canadian wheat-growers certainly are, for they have found nearly 
sixty overseas markets besides Britain; and the American farmer 
selling in the same markets, gets much higher prices. 

But in 1946 is it too fantastic to imagine that in about 1950 the 
world may once again have enough wheat? A fall in wheat prices 
in the past has seldom led to much acreage reduction, but any 
increase in price has usually led to acreage increase. When it is no 
longer necessary, as during the war years, to subsidise production, any 
scheme for the protection of the consumer from future famine must 
also include the protection of the producer. The difficulty is to find 
the formula ; for agricultural controls have not always been success- 
ful. There are several methods of control. One is the pooling of 
supplies amongst the great exporting countries and the diversion 
of markets among them on a percentage quota basis. This method 
particularly has failed to work properly. Another is the fixed price 
—fixed by the Government of the country in which the producer 
lives, whether it is the actual buyer or not. Surplus national supplies 
go into storage, in the hope that prices will recover and that the tax- 
payer will eventually get his money back. Often, of course, he doesn't 

Then there is the other method, tried in the United States in one 
of Roosevelt’s early years in office, and mostly successful, of acreage 
limitation by subsidy. Since it is rather difficult to keep wheat, once 
it has matured and been threshed, off the market, and since few 
farmers will voluntarily hold any land out of cultivation, the farmer 
is enticed, at so much per acre, to create a temporary scarcity by 
raising alternative crops. This system could perhaps be justified 
for no country can afford to witness its agricultural community 
suffering too much depression, and finds it cheaper ultimately to 
rescue them than to let them drift. But just as these methods might 
conceivably constitute a direct subsidisation of exports, which before 
the war was supposed to be a highly reprehensible international prac- 
tice, so it is obvious that all future dealings in the world’s principal 
primary product must be internationalised—as our present scarcit) 
has been. The future of wheat is probably one of constant adjust- 
ment. Were either of two things to happen—another bear stock 
market and its resulting international distress, or a sensationally big 
world wheat harvest in 1948—the farmers who have signed up any of 
these long-term agreements will be pleased, while the consumers will 
be sorry. And when, under those conditions, the agreemnts expire— 
well, it is to be hoped rhat the farmers will have some money saved up. 
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By HAROLD 


HE French, we must admit, are more interested in literature 
Te we are ourselves. In France even a secondary writer, 
grovided he has published a book or two, is treated with respect ; 
; adulation which is accorded to their more eminent 
Were I a Frenchman I should (if only 
man ol 


whereas the 
thors inspires one with awe, 
hecause I have published many books) be 
letters. The perspective of responsibilities, obligations and general 
fyssiness Which such a classification would impose upon me makes 
my blood run cold. If I went to luncheon I might be greeted by 
gme young and aspiring intellectual with the words “ cher maitre ” 
if anybody said that to me I should feel uncomfortable, prematurely 
aed, and angry for about nine days. I should constantly be asked 
to inscribe upon the fy-leaves of books which other people had 
purchased, messages and dedications which were calculated to 
suggest that such being our intimacy, I had presented the said ninny 
with an autographed copy of my book. Even as it is, I gnash my 
teeth in rage when people whom I scarcely know ask me to do that. 
But if I were French, other awful happenings would occur. I 
should be expected to present my books to everybody with whom 
| had ever had a meal ; I should be expected to write introductions 
and prefaces to the books of everyone who had ever had a meal with 
me; I should be expected to give away prizes provincially, depart- 
mentally, and even nationally, which of all jobs I know is the most 
sticky ; I should be expected to accord to newspapers my photograph 
and my opinions upon all occasions and subjects: and I should 
be supposed, when I became an established man of letters, to submit 
my candidature for the French Academy. Of all the awful tasks 
that can be imposed upon a man surely the latter is the most 
inordinate and disgraceful. It entails cadging for votes. I should 
have to call upon other Academicians, my sister would have to be 
polite to their sisters, my niece to their nieces. After weeks of 
cringing solicitation I might (or might not) be elected. And what 
good would that do me? In the present days of paper shortage 
nobody desires an increased sale since that implies only a con- 
sciousness of the unattainable. All that would really happen would 
be that I should be called “ cher maitre” even more frequently than 
before, that I should have to contribute an even greater number of 
autographed copies and prefaces, and that I should be obliged on 
occasions to wear a ridiculous green uniform which would render 
me even more of a zany in appearance than I am by nature. 


regarded as a 


+ * * * 

Therefore I rejoice that in my own sweet country those who 
practise the profession of literature are regarded as quite harmless 
eccentrics and thereafter left entirely to themselves. At home I can 
go to cocktail or even luncheon parties in the happy certitude that 
nobody will ever have read, or at least will ever mention, any one 
of my books. If, for a moment, I strike an unlucky patch it is just 
possible that some woman may dwell for an instant, in transient 
ecstasy, upon “Down the Garden Path,” but since I have no 
responsibility for the works of my almost homonym, I can take this 
sort of thing with modest zest. For in England assuredly the author 
leads a free and unhampered existence and does not have to shoulder 
the responsibilities, regional and national, which are imposed upon 
more famous public figures such as film-stars, footballers, cricketers, 
and comedians. It is not like that in France. In that country 
authors are taken seriously, as if they were making an important 
contribution to the national inheritance. And for this increase in 
esteem they have to pay, poor fellows, through the nose. 

* 7 * * 

I admit, however, that this French farftasy of regarding literature 
and men of letters as subjects of significance has certain compensa- 
tions, It creates a widespread public illusion which in its turn 
provides the public, and even visiting foreigners, with agreeable 
occasions. I was visiting this morning an exhibition which has been 
organised in the galleries of the Arts Décoratifs in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the death of Edmond de Goncourt. In 


England, the Goncourt brothers weuld be no more widely known 
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than are Ricketts and Shannon. They did not accomplish anything 
which could be judged by commercial standards ; they started rich 
without starting grand ; and the British public are not at all inter- 
ested in people who provide neither the glamour of inherited mag- 
nificence nor the stimulus of the success story. But the French are 
immensely interested in the Goncourt brothers, since they com- 
posed a joint diary in which are recorded the conversations and 
personal eccentricities of most of the leading literary figures of the 
nineteenth century. Moreover, the Goncourts, who were intimate 
with the greatest writers of their age, had an immense curiosity about 
the future. They were always trying to assist young writers, and 
never failed to appreciate and to encourage every innovation in poetry 
or in art. The Academy which Edmond de Goncourt founded is 
still a powerful influence in French intellectual life. It is, indeed, 
fitting that fifty years exactly after his death he should be accorded 
an exhibition in the Louvre. 
* * * a 

The point about the Goncourts is that in their diary they sought, 
not merely to retail current gossip but to cast their remarks into 
perfect literary form. Their gift of observation was remarkable. 
There is this acute description of George Sand in 1862: “Her 
gestures are so slow, so very slow, they seem Jike the gestures of 
a somnambulist—and always at the tip of her gesture the same 
mechanical movement—the scratching of a wax vesta makes a tiny 
flame—and at the lady’s lips the cigarette is slowly lit.” There is 
this sharp snapshot of the ageing Victor Hugo: “ From time to time 
one catches sight of a sparkle in his black eye ; it is almost at once 
extinguished.” ‘There is this sad portrait of Maupassant in his de- 
clining years: “Strange eyes which are invaded by a pupil which 
dilates strangely.” It was with this intimacy and sureness of observa- 
tion that the Goncourt brothers watched and recorded the appearance 
and mannerisms of all the distinguished people who frequented the 
salon of the Princesse Mathilde or who flocked to the top storey of 
the Goncourts’ own little house at Auteuil. The salon of the 
Princesse Mathilde was in fact not a salon at all, but a vast con- 
servatory peopled with poets, ambassadors, artists, little dogs, and 
huge banana trees in tubs. The attic of the Goncourt home, although 
on the top floor, was furnished with the lavish taste of the time. 
Some of these objects are now collected in this exhibition ; there 
are violin cases of Japanese lacquer, cake-stands of bamboo and 
yellow plush, a lamp made of a stork in enamelled bronze, and what 
I believe to be known as a “ sociable ”—namely, two rocking chairs 
joined back to back like Siamese twins. In and out of these strange 
objects one finds exhibits of great literary and artistic interest ; there 
are letters from Flaubert and from Tourgeneff, there are endless 
photographs, there are the clothes which the eccentric Barbey 
d’Aurevilly -had devised for himself on the occasion of the Shah’s 
visit to Paris, and there are the original black kid gloves which 
brought to Yvette Guilbert such immediate and deserved renown. 


* * 7 * 


Is it, I ask myself, rather morbid to derive pleasure from these 
autopsies ? I doubt whether one should really preserve the tooth- 
picks of the dead, and I am quite certain that it is a mistake to ex- 
hibit publicly those death-bed photographs in which French photo- 
graphers in the nineteenth century specialised with such atrocious 
skill. It is, I suppose, good for one to contemplate the dust of ages 
settling upon the frills and furbelows of D’Aurevelly’s affectations, 
even as it may be salutary to observe how the youth and delicacy 
which lives in Gavarni’s early drawing of the two Goncourts gradually 
fills out, blurs, becomes diluted, puffy, tired, as the decades follow 
on. I suppose it is not really quite necessary to pore over the 
house books prepared for Edmond de Goncourt by his cook Pélagie 
some seventy years ago. No—it is not necessary. But when engaged 
upon the study of contemporary tangles, it is perhaps valuable to 
pause for a moment and to watch how grey, how simple, have 
become the tangles of the past. 















THE SPECTATOR, 
MUSIC 


The Promenades 


it is impossible to criticise profitably the bulk of the weekly per- 
formances of the Promenade concerts owing, primarily, to their very 
bulk. We have for many years suffered in this country from acute 
musical hunger ; it might even be said that our appetite for music 
exceeds our digestive power. How otherwise explain the fact that 
our concert programmes are invariably longer than those of other 
musically civilised countries ? The average Promenade programme 
contains eight items; three or four items make up the usual 
continental symphony concert. Large programmes mean, even in 
the most favourable circumstances, little rehearsal. For most of the 
works in the Promenade programmes there is less than little ; there 
is none. It is not as if there was more rehearsing in the old days, 
before rehearsals were paid for, since in those days the musicians at 
the rehearsals were not always present at the concerts—a fact that 
used to stupefy foreign conductors faced with this novel and baffling 
situation. Now I hear there is likely to be a trade-union demand 
that rehearsals are to be paid for at the same rate as concerts. 
In a topsy-turvy world we cannot complain of this ; although as 
rehearsals are more enjoyable than concerts we could argue that 
the musicians should get less and that an audience should be ad- 
mitted who should pay more at rehearsals than at concerts. Indeed, 
unless some such solution is found under-rehearsing in this country 
will sink to no-rehearsing, and our present low standard of orchestral 
playing will deteriorate further. 

The most interesting event during the past week at the “ Proms” 
was the first performance in London of Benjamin Britten’s newly 
revised Pianoforte Concerto No. 1 in D, which was played by Noél 
Mewton-Wood with a fiery brilliance and an assured mastery that 
did complete justice to a lively and accomplished work. The con- 
certo comprises four sections, Toccata, Waltz, Impromptu and 
March, and is most effectively scored. The first three movements 
have many happy moments, especially the telling glissandos and the 
end of the andante, and as played on this occasion it was never 
dull and obviously delighted the audience, whose enthusiasm was 
justified. W. J. TURNER. 


THE CINEMA 


‘The Way We Live.’’ For general release. 


Jit CraiGi£, who wrote and directed The Way We Live, is a new- 
comer to documentary from another parish. Her first film, Our of 
Chaos, dealt with modern painting, and had a mixed reception. The 
idea was good, but its realisation was uncertain and uneven. The 
opening sequences of The Way We Live can be similarly criticised. 
They show a young man landing at Southampton from a troopship 
and examining the face and mood of Britain after years of absence 
He is a writer and gets interested in all the talk about 
planning. He decides to find out what it’s all about and hits on 
Plymouth. The moment the young man (admirably played by Peter 
Willes) arrives in Plymouth the film takes hold of us, and never 
again relinquishes its grip. The actual arrival in Plymouth is in itself 
a fine stroke. It is pouring with rain—real Devonshire-holiday rain, 
not the studio sort—in a way which has hardly ever been seen on the 
screen ; the only comparable scenes I can recollect appeared some 
ten years ago in Rotha’s Shipyard. Miss Craigie then proceeds 
to do a very difficult thing. She weaves out of a large number of 
threads a pattern of democratic discussion ranging over the whole 
life and the whole area of Plymouth and its surroundings. 

We see a Plymouth family, the Copperwheats, homeless because 
of the blitz, and we learn about their problems. We meet an English 
sailor and an American sailor dancing on the Hoe with young Miss 
Copperwheat and her girl friend. We meet business-men, fisher- 
men, small shopkeepers. We meet the city architect. We meet Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie, and walk through the ruined city with him, 
seeing the skyline and streetline changing according to his visions. 

Then what ? Does Miss Craigie picture Utopia just round the 
corner, or even assure us that the authorities have the matter in 
hand ? Not a bit of it. The Plymouth Plan is accepted, and the 
people have spoken ; but nothing is happening. Planning is for the 
young, and for their children. So for her final sequence she marches 
Youth across Plymouth, with banners flying. And the banners are 
not generalised symbols. On them is written large what the boys 
and girls want. The characters are played superbly by ordinary 
Plymouth folk. The dialogue is genuine and forthright to a degree 
which will, one may hope and pray, startle out of a long-established 
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complacency the public relations officers of Government depart 
ments who emasculate both incident and dialogue in the official 
documentaries. Basi. Wricur 


ART 


‘THERE are quite a few stars in the cast at the Leger Galleries 
There is an early El Greco, painted under the influence of Titian 
and in all likelihood while the artist was a pupil of that master : 
an exuberant head of St. Francis from the Rubens factory 3a decor. 
ative piece of furnishing by Claude. A large Canaletto js dis. 
appointing. In his crisp and calligraphic method, and lacking the 
wonderful tonality of the Stonemason’s Yard in the National Gallery 
it appears arid by comparison with the very much smaller impression 
of the Lagoons by Guardi. There are also a number of unexceptional 
portraits by Gainsborough, Romney and Reynolds. Of greater 
interest than these, however, are some of the works by the lesser 
known minor painters ; note, for example, the Boar Hunt by Battista 
Dossi, the technical virtuosity of parts of Abraham Stork’s Por 
Scene with Shipping, and the dignified documentation of Pieter 
Codde’s Musical Party, which makes a monstrosity like Frith’s 
Hold-Up on Bingham Heath appear the apotheosis of vulgarity, 
The Leicester Galleries’ summer show—under its now habitual 
and discreet title—includes some really excellent pictures. William 
Scott is represented by two oils, both good, but one of which, the 
Semi-Nude, seemed to me in particular to be supremely successfy] 
in its classic simplicity. Leonard Rosoman demonstrates his growing 
assurance by contriving to translate the visually bizarre into terms 
of paint. Ivon Hitchens, whose work is usually most successful, 
I feel, when it is least abstracted from his visual experience, con- 
tributes a flashing distillation of a Green Evening, which is very 
beautiful. Several mysterious and evocative drawings by Mary 
Kessell are both highly personal and highly effective. While it 
would be possible, of course, to discover a number of doubtless 
unintentional gaps which prevent the exhibition being fully repre- 
sentative of contemporary English painting (there is nothing, for 
example, by Robert Colquhoun on the one hand nor Victor Pasmore 
on the other), a very fair balance has been kept on the whole between 
fame and promise. Among other works I enjoyed were a decorative 
wifle by Humphrey Spender, an over-influenced but effective picture 
by John Lawrence, a Monctype (these promise to become a new 
fashion) by Denise Mathews, and paintings by Rodrigo Moynihan, 
Alan Sorrell, Dorothy Annan, Carel Weight, Thomas Carr and Mary 
Kent Harrison. M. H. MIppieton. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


OwlInc to the breakdown of my gramophone I have been unable to 
review the June records, but now it is in order again I can say some- 
thing of the July and August recordings. Of the orchestral items I 
can recommend Sir Thomas Beecham’s ballet “ The Great Elope- 
ment,” which he has constructed of seventeen pieces taken mostly 
from Handel’s lesser-known operas and re-scored for a modern 
orchestra (H.M.V. DB6295-7). Handel’s operatic music is apt 
be monotonous, and there is nothing of outstanding quality in this 
music, but it is all pleasing and cleverly scored by Sir Thomas. I am 
not of those who admire Rachmaninov’s music but consider it neither 
well-constructed nor of good quality, yet he was a remarkably fine 
pianist and so his Pianoforte Concerto No. 3 in D minor when 
played by so good a pianist as Mr. Cyril Smith with the City of 
Birmingham Orchestra under George Weldon may give many people 
a great deal of pleasure (Col. DX 8215-9). I hesitate to recommend 
Weber’s Overture “The Ruler of the Spirits,” played by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Walter Susskind, as it is Weber at nothing 
near his best (Col. DX 1262), but on the other hand it is pleasant 
to be able to recommend a lively overture, “Street Corner,” by 
Rawsthorne, played by the Philharmonic Orchestra under Constant 
Lambert (H.M.V. C 3502), and ballet fans especially will be glad 
to be able to get Arthur Bliss’s clever and ingenious music 1% 
“Miracle in the Gorbals” played by the Royal Opera House 
orchestra under Constant Lambert (Col. DX 1260-1). 

A fit of depression seems to seize most English singers, especially 
contraltos, when called upan to sing Elgar. It is perhaps excusable 
because Elgar’s oratorios are very earnest and portentously “re- 
ligious ” in the Sunday-school sense of the word. But it ought to 
be possible to sing his song-cycle “ Sea Pictures ” (H.M.V. C 3498- 
3500), in a more lively style. Miss Gladys Ripley begins this 
melodious and effective work lugubriously. I thought her tempo for 
the opening sea slumber song too slow. The word “ slumber” 
should not be taken as a hint to put the audience asleep. It is the 
sea that is supposed to slumber, and the music should soothe but 
also delight. we 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 
DICTATORSHIP ON THE LAND 


§ixz,—The farming community as a whole must thank Mr. Odlum for 
having the courage to bring an action for libel against a chairman of a 
War Agricultural Committee, knowing as he did that he would have to 
fight the full strength of a Government department. Mr. Justice Atkinson 
had some hard words to say in his judgement, but the public must judge 
the case in its relation to War Agricultural Committees as a whole. The 
personalities most criticised by the judge have been known to me person- 
ally for twenty years or more and I am certain that as private individuals 
they are incapable of action which would merit the censure of a judge 
incourt. They were cogs in the machine. If the machine was to be made 
to work they had to pass on such impulse as they received. War Agri- 
cultural Committees are appointed as agents of the Minister by the 
Minister. There is no appeal save to the Minister. A district sub- 
committee must support a local representative ; the executive committee 
must support the district committee, and the Minister must support the 
executive committee. In addition, members of his committee usually hold 
responsible positions in the National Farmers’ Union. Thus they are 
in a position to stifle criticism from that quarter. Altogether it is a model 
for any dictatorship. 

Mr. Odlum is a man of some wealth and courage. He has obtained 
some redress ; but numbers of farmers all over the country lave suffered 
at the hands of committees and have lacked the means or the strength 
of character to take action. Under war-time conditions it may be necessary 
to sacrifice an individual for the community. Until Mr. Odlum was 
libelled he had no case in law. Though one might doubt the wisdom of 
forcing the dispersal of the Manningford herd of Friesian cattle in 
any circumstances, there were many businesses ruined by the exigencies 
Quite apart from the case for libel we cannot allow, in peace- 
time, the sort of action taker: by the committee in interfering with the 
farming operations of a man lke Mr. Odlum. The facts are that Agri- 
cultural Committees have a function to perform in an advisory capacity. 
For them to continue to hold their present powers is to invite injustice 
on the grand scale.—Yours faithfully, FRANK SYKES. 


Tvtherington Farm, Warminster, Wilts. 





of war 


THE DOCTOR’S RIGHT OF APPEAL 


Sir,—On the subject of the disqualification of doctors your correspondent, 
Mr. A. S. Beer, assures you that “this flagrant piece of imported 
dictatorship is causing increasing hostility among doctors.” I can well 
believe it, if doctors judge the new Act by such accounts as given by 
this correspondent, who falsifies the truth and imputes to the Act the 
qualities of Nazi Germany. What are the facts? The clause of the 
Act giving the practitioner right of appeal to the Minister was—contrary 
to your correspondent’s statement—in the original Bill. (Part 4, Sect. 42, 
Para. 4.) The clause in question was deleted in the Committee Stage 
and was reinserted at the second reading. As to this “imported dictator- 
ship,” it will interest your readers to learn that for 34 years panel doctors 
have suffered under even worse disabilities without complaint. When 
accused of negligence by the existing regional committees they have 
had the simple right of appeal to the Minister—and that was all. 

In the new Act Mr. Bevan introduces an additiorial safeguard for 
the protection of the doctors in the form of an independent tribunal, 
interposed between the new regional bodies and himself. Is this an 
‘imported dictatorship”? How would this work in practice? The 
doctor’s case would first be investigated by-a sub-committee of the 
Local Executive Council who would report to that Council. If the 
charge was found proved, the doctor could then appeal to the National 
Tribunal, which would have no local affiliations and would consist mainly 
of his fellow doctors. If the Tribunal confirmed the findings he would 
have a final appeal to the Minister. The latter is directly answerable to 
Parliament by way of Question. The doctor may also appeal in the law 
courts against any illegal procedure by these committees. It is incon- 
ceivable that an injustice could be done in such circumstances, and it 
must be remembered that all this has nothing to do with cases of pro- 
fessional misconduct which will continue to be judged by the General 
Medical Council. This elaborate mechanism for the protection of doctors, 





which is possessed by no other group or profession in the country, is 
described by your correspondent as showing “the ethics of Nazi Ger- 
many.”—TI am, yours faithfully, H. B. O. Carpew. 

4 Downleaze, Bristol, 9. 


Sir—tIn your issue of August 2nd, A. S. Beer refers to the dangerous 
practice that has developed during the last few years whereby Ministers 


are given power in recent legis'eticn to by-pass the Courts and to act 
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as sole judge on any matter in dispute. 


Mr. Bevan, in inserting the 
clause in the Health Bil) taking upon himself the right to be sole judge 
in matters we dispute, is making a serious challenge to the inherent 


rights of the individual before the law. The Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers which reported in 1932 very definitely declared that, wherever 
any judicial question had to be determined by a Minister or Ministers’ 
tribunal, there should be a right of appeal to the Courts on any point 
of law. Clearly the committee were upholding the rights of the 
individual and the rule of law—a fundamental principle in our system. 
Mr. Bevan denies to the doctors the right to have decided by the Courts 
what is clearly a judicial question. Surely the time has now arrived 
when the danger facing the individual in future legislation should be 
strongly opposed.—Yours faithfully, CHARLES P. LANG. 
137, Kenilworth Avenue, Glasgow, S. 1. 


IRRESPONSIBLE WORKERS 


S1r,—As a repentant ex-Socialist gardener, I venture to ask: How much 
longer is this long-suffering nation going to put up with the ruinous 
nuisance of unofficial strikes and the scandal of the “ unemployed ” being 
able to turn down offers of work? In one place after another dockers 
and railwaymen have held up the nation’s food, often on the most in- 
defensible grounds. It is only too plain that the strikers, and still more 
the agitators who egg them on, do not care a straw what harm they-do. 
Why are not all such offenders prosecuted for breach of contract and 
all negotiations refused as long as an unofficial stoppage is going on? 
And I wonder how many readers of the daily Press recently took heed 
of an ominous bit of news—the refusal of 500 “ unemployed” at Cam- 
borne to join in the urgent task of helping to harvest the crops on which 
our winter food-supply largely depends. More recently we hear of 
similar cases in Lincolnshire, Suffolk, &c., of vegetable crops going to 
waste for lack of labour. If the unemployed can afford to-turn down 
work at a minimum wage of £4 a week and scrounge on the “dole,” 
is it not obvious that the “dole” must be too high and should be cut 
to a level that would stimulate activity? 

Nor is land work the only form of teil unp»pular among the work-shy 
section of our countrymen. At the present time there is a clamour 
about the plight of the 70,000 unemployed in South Wales, but people 
refrain from drawing attention to the fact that hundreds of jobs are 
going begging in the local tinplate industry. ‘Tinplate is essential to 
can the country’s surplus vegetables, and for lack of it much will be 
wasted. But the work is hot, dirty and unpleasant. And so the game 
of slacking, striking and scrounging goes on all over the kingdom. There 
is nothing to be surprised at. The country is simply reaping the accumu- 
lated harvest of seventy years of Leftist preaching of class-war hatred 
and the demoralising “ideal” of minimum effort for maximum money. 
But is it not monstrous that hard-working people should have their 
wages docked to help pay these unpatriotic fellows to reject good jobs 
and idle on the “dole”? I admit that all who wish to refuse work 
should be at liberty to do so—forced Jabour, whether Bevinist or Stalinist, 
is slavery and unworthy of a free country—but only on the strict under- 
standing that they will be left to slim on their own resources. “He 
who will not work shall not eat at the public expense” should be the 
national slogan.—Yours truly, Jas. F. JACKSON. 

The Nest, Hookhills Road, Goodrington, Paignton. 


THE PRESS AND THE B.B.C. 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his Marginal Comment, refers to the latent 
and sometimes overt hostility of the British Press to the B.B.C. Mr. 
Nicolson does not think that hostility is due to any sense of rivalry. I 
wonder! Would it be surprising if there were not, at least, some latent 
feeling of rivalry due to the encroachment of the B.B.C. on what was 
once the newspaper’s unchallenged sphere? It has been argued that 
the news given out by the B.B.C. serves only to whet people’s appetites 
for more news, which can be obtained only by purchasing newspapers. 
But it cannot be denied that the B.B.C. has stolen much of the thunder 
of the Press, in addition to being on most occasions first with the news. 
The B.B.C. has its own descriptive “ writers” and commentators, includ- 
ing Sports and Parliament ; and its broadcasting of football results alone 
must tend to curtail evening-paper sales. The B.B.C. is becoming more 
and more its own news agency, both for collection and “ distribution ” 
of news; and the suggestion that there is no competition between the 
B.B.C. and the Press, or that editors and proprietors of newspapers are 
neither jealous nor particularly perturbed about such competition, is at 
least inaccurate—Yours, &c., P. A. SHAW. 
Highfield, Sidcup. 














THE SPECTATOR, 
FOOTBALL POOLS FINANCE 


S1r,—The article by Graham Watson entitled The Pools Ramp fell very 
‘short of its intention, presumably to “expose” the Pools. The figures 
he quoted were certainly impressive, but, alas, woefully inaccurate. His 
estimate that 50 per cent. of total postal orders purchased give an idea o! 
the amount subscribed, namely, £50,000,000, fails to take into account the 
millions of postal orders paid out to the subscribers as dividends, for he 
should have found out that a greater part of the smaller dividends are paid 
out in the form of postal orders. Such information makes his annual 
assessment grossly exaggerated ; also he suggests that the average value 
of a postal order at 4s. 115d. “ effectively destroys the myth that most 
people only spend a nimble sixpence on their efforts.” I humbly suggest 
that it does no such thing. The number of postal orders of amounts of 
£1 or under sent to clients as divi is 1 run into many millions 
during a season. This information puts his estimates of expenses and 
commission as far from the truth as are his other estimates. He also sets 
out to expose a ramp, but where is the ramp? He tells us that the Pools’ 
accounts are strictly audited, and that they work on § per cent. profit, 
surely a reasonable figure. The Pools pay wages to their 
employees, another fact that Mr Watson acknowledges. They employ 
thousands of people in notorious “ black spots ” of unemployment, Liver- 
pool and Cardiff, to name two, another point to their credit.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Dwyer. 
§2 Southwood Drive, Tolworth, Surrey. 
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S1r,—In his article entitled The 
certain 


Pools Ramp, Graham Watson quotes 
Statistics showing the total value and number of postal orders 
issued by the Post Office, and proceeds to the conclusion that “ the entry 
showing the average value of each postal order effectively destroys the 
old myth that most people only spend a nimble sixpence on their efforts. 
While not necessarily disputing the truth of h I 


his conclusion, may I point 
out that it cannot be deduced from 
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figures he has quoted? 








separately the total value and number of used 
by pool supporters alone, no estimate can be made of nount 
wagered by each individual.—Yours faithfully, 
§§; Beech Grove, Guildford. RD. 
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pattern to the citizen and the Press.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
11b, Head Street, Colchester. G. C. PETHER. 
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per man; their guards are military, and therefore cost the counuy 

nothing extra. Men will die for nothing, but will not work for nothing 

—Yours faithfully, J. B. Pacer, 
Lee Wood He tel, Manchester R«¢ ad, Buxton. 


MACCHIAVELLI IN MODERN ITALY 


Sir,—May I say that it is precisely because the Italians possess in fyj 
measure the imagination that Dr. M. J. Bonn attributes to them, rather 
than the rational faculties. that they now “clamour for the moon in 
language reminiscent of D’Annunzio.” It is this characteristic that has 
led them into a somewhat inaccurate reading of their position in the 
aftermath of Fascism and co-belligerency. The Italians have many 
qualities, but a capacity for rational thought in politics, of the type 
Dr. Bonn has in mind and of which the French are perhaps worthy 
practitioners, has not always figured prominently among them—certainly 
not since the fall of Giolitti. What has been seen at various times jn 
Italian history, superimposed on other forms of mental life, is reasoning 
of the brand peculiar to Niccolo Macchiavelli. Even Croce, who cannot 
be classed as one of Europe’s minor thinkers, has been led thus to 
eulogise the famous Florentine: “I, as indeed all those who take a 
serious view of politics, consider it an honour to be labelled a 
Macchiavellian. I do feel that Italy should erect a monument to this 
great son of hers in one of the famous squares of her cities, for he 
as the first to define the nature and independence of politics in ‘clear 
cisive terms.”—Yours faithfully, STUART DE LA MAHOTIERE. 
21, Thurlow Road, N.W. 3. 


SERENDIPITY 


S1r,—We should be grateful to Mr. Harold Nicolson for correcting. in his 
delightful article last week, our mis-use of the word “ serendipity.” The 
real test, surely, of a genuine serendipity is that of asking for a stone and 
getting bread. The best example I know is that given by Lord Mancroft 
i his essay on serendipity which appeared in the old Saturday Review 
about 1920. Nashe, author of Lenten Stuffe or the Praise of the Red 
1567), tells how Yarmouth hung a few 
gs “in the sooty roofe of his shed z * and that as the we 
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In the early “eighties Hudson was living (or 
London boarding-house making a retur ! 
he was to say later) would have been rejected as insufficient by a crossing- 
sweeper. In 1883 Mr. Meynell’s serendipity made him realise that 
this lonely exile from the Argentine there were boundless potentialities 
He encouraged him by publishing in Merry England his famous poem 
The London Sparrow in 1883, and subsequently printed his essay The 
Settler's Recompense, later a chapter in Idle Days in Patagonia. 

Mr. Meynell’s serendipity was also responsible for the flowering of the 
poetic genius of Francis Thompson. He rescued Thompson from poverty 
and despair, and gave him a sanctuary from which emerged The Hound 
of Heaven and other masterpieces which the world would otherwise have 
lost. Now Mr. Meynell is spending the evening of his long literary Jife 
in a country house in Sussex. His interest in and kindness to unknown 
juniors remain undiminished, as a letter written to me in his own hand 
some months ago relating to W. H. Hudson testifies. To Mr. Meynell’s 
serendipity in earlier days we all owe gratitude. May he be long sp red 
it in old age. —Yours, &c., Davip R. Dewar. 
Avenue, William Wood, Renfrewshire. 


THE HIGHWAY CODE 


1y I congratulate you respectfully on your blunt common sens¢ 
: the futility of Highway Codes? Two subjects of which I have experi- 

e move me to fervent expression: (1) You cannot make a driver out of, 
sav, a middle-aged lady without road experience by shoving codes inte 
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we hand. (2) You cannot make a dispenser of justice out of, say, 2 
niddle-aged layman, of whatever trade or politics, at the bidding of a 
Roval Commission. I spent a professional life at the Bar learning how 
. should be done before trying to do it.—Yours, etc., 


Fairfield, Burnham, Bucks. HAROLD MCKENNA. 





¢g—lanus has surely missed the point of the revised Highway Code 
, deprecating its tendency to make its warnings obvious to the meanest 
He forgets to whom, in the interests of public safety, it 


melligence. 
. addressed. The root cause of most road accidents was once ascribed 
lly by a Canadian_ professor to the simple fact that in 


epigramma lic 
these days “some 20-30 horse-Bower under the bonnet of the car is 
-ontrolled by one ass-power at the wheel.” It these pests that 
Codes have to be framed. One of Janus’s illustrations seems to me, 
‘om my own personal experience, to be particularly unfortunate. 
‘When on a narrow winding road, however familiar to you, go slow.” 
1 myself have had a very narrow escape from a serious accident on a 


is for 

















lonely road. As our car was turning a sharp bend it was met by 

her speeding up hill on the wrong side of the road, and only the 
extreme caution of my driver avoided head-on collision. The driver 
of the other car was thoroughly familiar with the road. I fancy the 


cause of his carelessness was undue confidence bred by previous immunity. 
So long as our statistics of fatal accidents on the road remain, as they are 
by general admission, a national disgrace, there can be only one principle 
n Highway Codes—Salus populi suprema lex.—Yours faithfully, 

Remony, Leyburn. D. A. MACNAUGHTON. 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


in last week’s Spectator to the phrase solvitur 
mbulando recalls a striking and amu interpretation of the phrase 
made by Lord Oxford, then Mr. Asquith, in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Asquith had made a statement on an education Bill (I speak from 
€2 and memory) and finished by ing, “Solvitur ambulando.’ 
“Presumably,” interjected one of the Cecil brothers, “ the right honour- 
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ble gentleman means that the matter will be solved by honourable 
members walking in the division lobby?” “No, Sir.” retorted Mz 
Asquith, “the matter will be solved by honou e members walking in 
the realm of reason by the ligh sense! "—Yours faithfully a 
, Braid Road, Edinburgh. THOMAS ANDERSOD 
Srn—With reference to recent n 
viiur ambulando,” is there s 











Roman to the methods : 
Yours f lv. 
St. 7 ef St. Winefride’s Ri 
“THE BARGE AGROUND” 
Sir,—In issue of July 26th “T should like to 
here Sir Alan found the ideal name for his riverside tavern, 
Barge Aground.’ . . . It is no use asking himself, for he can’t 








The English Inn, was 
Sir Alan Herbert, who wrote: “ Their 
itch to go inn-hunting.” The name 


no location is given.—Yours truly, 


ember.” In 1930 Mr. Thomas Burke’s book, 
published with an introduction by 
names alone have given me an 

page 20 of the book, but 
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C. BaRTLEY-DENNISS. 
Scarbuits, Boughton, Faversham. 


Sin—In answer to your query in The Spectator of July 26th, “The 
Barge Aground ” is in Brentford High Street. A little higher up the street 
s “The Three Pigeons,” which, I believe, dates from Shakespeare’s 
day. There was also “ The Castle.’ now destroyed by bombs. This 
house was the place for the first change of horses when coaches ran from 
London to the West Country. I think there must be more public-houses 
n Brentford High Street than in any high street in the United Kingdom. 
—Yours sincerely, LEONARD P. Brow. 
4, Warwick Mansions, Cromwell Crescent, S.W. §. 





“THE SPECTATOR” — Air Mail Edition 

THE SPECTATOR, printed on thin Bible paper and weighing 
under one ounce, can now be sent by air mail to civilians any- 
where in Europe (except Germany) for £2 7s. 6d. per annum, 
or {1 3s. od. for six months ; and to Members of H.M. Forces 
ny part of the world for £1 12s. 6d. per annum, or 16s. 3d. 


for six months. 
Send your instructions with a remittance to THE SPECTATOR, 


AUGUST 9, 








99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is a particular pleasure at this time to watch apples and plums pro- 
gressively announce their presence on trees that had seemed almost barren. 
They plump and colour with commendable speed, like the wheats. Among 
the more abundant apples in some districts are Scotch Bridgets, of whose 
keeping virtues and vanished popularity I wrote a while ago. I see that 
Mr. Bush—that outstanding authority—accounts for its unpopularity by 
asserting that it needs a northern clime and does not flourish in the south. 
I wonder what he, and for that matter the weather prophets, mean by the 
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south. Their pronouncements suggest that a definite gulf is fixed between 
north and south, which are as the Poles apart. Now Scotch Bridget 


flourishes greatly in Worcestershire, and indeed in some of the south 
Midlands. Most apples are wont to suffer from a sort of insomnia in 
the south-west for the reason that the shoots grow till so late in the year 
that they have no time to harden off before the winter weather attacks 
them. In this island the qualities proper to north and south are so 
frequently affected by the qualities proper to east and west that the dis- 
tinction has little meaning. Kent and Devon, for example, as homes of 
particular fruits have very little in common. 


An Endangered Naturalist 


To talk of Devon, the best naturalist I know—he has an international 
name—is distressed because he cannot with any feeling of security or peace 
perambulate his favourite hunting-ground for plant, butterfly and even 
bird. It is a rough, half-sandy acreage very open to the west wind, and 
was hailed by the military during the war as an ideal training ground. 
When the training troops retired they left behind not only unsightly (or 
what a villager calls unsightable) rubbish, but a number of live bombs. 
Some of these have been completely buried by blown sand, and seem 
likely to remain a danger indefinitely. There must be means of detecting 
these, and the work ought to be undertaken at once, as well as the more 
obvious duty of removing from this and a number of other places the 
horrid relics of horrid war. Waste as well as ugliness is much in evidence. 
At the edge of a charming orchard in my neighbourhood was built a 
slum of wooden and Nissen huts. The soldiers have long since departed ; 
but the harassed owner has altogether failed to get a whisper of informa- 

about the removal or rehabitation of these degenerating buildings. 
> only benefit accruing to the owner is a very expensive ladder which 
e soldiers acquired in order to rob his apples! 

I cannot leave this Devon neighbourhood without recording a comment 
by the oldest inhabitant, who is well on the way to his ninetieth year. 
was watching the approach of two women clad in trousers and not 
h besides. He shook his head sadly and said: “I don’t like it. It 


ordained.” Whata social throw-back is contained in the verb! 











not 


Kites Returning 


One of the spectacles I once enjoyed daily in the delectable island of 





Majorca was the flight of many kites, which were once a common bird in 
England. They vanished. The last nest I knew of at one time was 
deserted through the excessive zeal of a photographer. I hear that the 
birds are returning and that we owe this chiefly to members of the 


Bird Watchers and Wardens Association. (Subscriptions of §s. will be 
welcomed by Mr. Royston, 15, Queen Edith’s Way, Cambridge.) Some 
of the best work has been done through a most successful Nest Adoption 
Scheme. The Association is well worth joining by any naturalist or 
would-be naturalist ; but I am not sure that the unsolicited introduction 
of certain members of the hawk tribe is wholly to be approved. Howevez, 
if anv sort of hawk becomes a menace, its numbers are easily reduced, 
as was proved during the war, when that supreme hawk, the peregrine, 
was virtually exterminated. It would be welcome if it could be restored at 
any rate to some well-known and suitable haunt as the coast of Pembroke- 
shire. where at one time it nested at regular intervals of 1} miles. Even 
when it flourished the defensive fight against egg-collectors was hard 
and continuous. Egg-collection is not necessarily a vice, and may be a 
not invaluable department of science, but it seems to encourage the ruth- 
less extremist who, of course, is most keen on robbing the rarest speciss 5 
and this may result in extinction. 


In My Garden 

Shrubs that flower late in the year are a great boon in a garden; and 
the very latest—barring the roses—is the hybrid buddleia, sometimes 
called Meyerensis. It will not open with me till the B. Veitchiana is no 
longer a lure for the Peacocks and Admirals that today beset it. Because 
it is late, as well as for its fineness and delicacy, I like the Aetna broom, 
best of all the brooms ; and the broom-like Spartium Juncium runs its 
close and has a very long flowering period. 
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More Sitwell 


By Osbert Sitwell. 15s.) 


Memories are tender, private and inclined to be vague. 
cences are prosy and, at least in intention, exact. Memoirs have, 
today, a slightly mossy aura. The second iastalment of Sir Osbert 
Sitwell’s autobiography falls into none of these categories. Of its 
many virtues that which the thoughtful reader will perhaps chiefly 
admire is the efficiency of that part of the author’s brain charged 
with mnemonic duties. The Scarlet Tree takes us from Sir Osbert’s 
early childhood (where Left Hand, Right Hand! broke off) to the 
end of what may conveniently but not altogether appropriately be 
called his career at Eton. These are years which most of us would 
find it comparatively easy to reconstruct in outline, in the somewhat 
soulless and academic manner of detectives reconstructing a crime ; 
and at intervals we could bring the dossier to life with a vivid, 
highly subjective and probably by now semi-legendary account of 
some youthful climacteric. But how many of us could stroll through 
our early past with such equable and proportioned steps as does 
Sir Osbert, recalling with impartial facility not only episodes in 
which ourselves—as himself would say—were involved, but the 
whole pattern and detail of the grown-up world which formed a 
background to our boyhood. Most of us, for instance, would be 
highly pleased if, evoking our first ride on an omnibus at the age 
of seven or eight, we could recall that “The buses of those days 
had two large wheels in front and two smaller ones behind ; they 
were painted, as they are today, in reds and whites . travelled 
eight miles an hour carried about fourteen persons on the 
top.” Having achieved this feat of memory, we might go on to 
say, as Sir Osbert does, that “ The London through which we drove 
was very different from that of today in colour, shape and rhythm ” ; 
but could we then anatomise, in three or four effortless pages, those 
things—both matters of detail and the imponderables of atmosphere 
—wherein the difference lay? It is in this little less than amazing 
capacity to recreate so much that lies outside the interest and per- 
ception of most small boys that the peculiar merit of this writer’s 
latest volume lies. 

Not that he ignores himself, nor unduly subordinates the small 
boy to his Edwardian surroundings. We see the emergence of a 
rebel, urbane rather than fanatical, the more effective—like a 
domestic cat turned poacher—for understanding fully the conven- 
tions against which he is to rebel. An aristocrat, in the curious 
anatomical phrase, to his finger-tips, he nevertheless contemned 
much if not most of the machinery of an aristocratic upbringing. 
For horses and dogs he still, it would seem, entertains an almost 
pathological repulsion. His attitude towards the manlier (an epithet 
to which, in this context, it requires some courage to deny inverted 
commas) recreations is sufficiently indicated by a sentence from his 
Eton chapters: “The reader can imagine for himself with what 
eagerness I looked forward to the moment when the kindly Thames 
should overflow its banks again, thereby putting an end for a short 
span to the incessant playing of games.” Nor does he seem, as a 
student, to have been either accomplished or willing. These dis- 


The Scarlet Tree. (Macmillan. 
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AMBASSADOR 


ON SPECIAL MISSION 


By VISCOUNT TEMPLEWOOD 


(Sir Samuel Hoare) 


Here in the first of the major books of 
British war memoirs is the full story of 
the 43 years’ diplomatic struggle to keep 
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advantages, as they- appeared at the time, turned the boy j 
himself, a process to which we owe the range, | 
the maturity of his observations on a period whicl 
the perspicacious detachment of a misfit. 

His matter is matched in opulence by his manner. His prose 
moves with the proud and easy progression of a river, its surfac 
shot with the continuous play of light and colour, its broad purpele 
not disdaining the whorls and eddies which endear but not demean 
Gothick is perhaps the best word to describe it. It is an admirable 
medium in which to portray the great houses of Sir Osbert’s youth 
and their conventional-eccentric denizens. The author himself 
though he writes of a period when be was mostly at odds with the 
world, has a sense of proportion which precludes him from a 
stultifying allegiance to the firebrands on the one hand or the fogeys 
on the other. “Our names,” he says, writing of himself, his brother 
and his sister, “ will be associated .. . with what came to be known 
as the Modern Movement”; yet before that sentence has ended we 
have come upon “ Monsieur Diaghileev ” and paused to admire the 
outmoded, the deliberately Edwardian, the in the circumstances 
really rather paradoxical spelling. 

Sequels to The Scarlet Tree will be awaited with impatience, 

PETER FLEMING. 


The Two Canadas 

French Canada in Transition. 

1946. 15s.) 

A SMALL but illuminating map was published in the U.S. Press early 
in the war. On it was shown in black the areas under Fascist rule, 
Passing over the heavily black region of central Europe and the 
islands off the East Asia coast, the eye ranged to North America 
and picked out a small black spot to the west of New York City, 
depicting Jersey City under Mayor Hague, and a shady Social Credit 
area in Alberta to the north and west. But the largest and most 
significant black region was the Canadian province of Quebec. The 
map was a neighbourly—not necessarily a good neighbourly—com- 
ment on Canadian politics. Whether or not it was fair comment, it 
certainly pointed to the biggest of all the problems faced by federal 
Canada today. Professor Hughes’ book is primarily a sociological 
study, on the famous Middletown lines, of a particular French- 
Canadian community. His findings, however, are set against the 
background of the place of Quebec in the federal structure of modern 
Canada. Forced increasingly into industrial and urban communities 
and set to work under alien (English, American and British-Canadian) 
management, the French-Canadian is a restless and discontented 
man. Unlike his forefathers, he has no certain basis on which to 
build. He tends to condemn the modern industrial world and at 
the same time to blame his leaders, lay and clerical, for failing to 
gain for him a better and more profitable place in the New World. 

As Professor Hughes puts it, Quebec is seeking a villain on whom 
to lay the blame. The English and American management of th: 
new mills and factories could fill the réle, and may do so if trade 
unionism grows amongst French-Canadian workers. At the moment, 
the English industrial over-lords are too powerful—and the French- 
Canadian has in the past learnt to get on quite well with his English- 
Canadian neighbour. Some in Quebec have talked of independ- 
ence, of a corporative state and of friendship with the Nazis. One 
small newspaper has carried a combination of the Christian cross 
and the Nazi swastika. But probably the strongest influence in all 
the movements of discontent in Quebec is that of anti-Semitism 
and of anti-Communism. This is not surprising. For, unlike the 
English, the Jew in a Quebec town is a direct competitor of the 
French-Canadian himself, particularly in retail trade and the pro- 
fessions. The English-Canadian liberal, and the New Dealer across 
the border, have some justification in looking upon Quebec as 3 
potentially Fascist community. It is, however, easy to exaggerale. 
It must always be remembered that the French-Canadian is orderly 
and peaceful, with a long tradition under an established Church; 
he is a passive resister, not a man of violence. There is sufficient 
evidence of this in the reaction of the province to military conscrip- 
tion during the war. 

The crux of the whole matter is in the population problem—the 
natural increase of the rural population of Quebec. The French 
population of Canada is growing about twice as fast as the British. 
In terms of males gainfully occupied, the French are now more than 
one-third of the total in Canada and gaining rapidly. In Quebec 
Province, the total population grew from 1,190,000 in 1871 (0 
2,870,000 in 1931, but that in the rural and village areas only from 
920,000 to 1,190,000. The rural population is particularly fertile, 
but is being kept practically constant. In Professor Hughes’ words, 
“the rural population of Quebec has been maintained at a certain 
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For Autumn Publication 
THE MATTERHORN 
By GUIDO REY. 


Edited by R. L. G. IRVING. 

Cap Ato. 36 Plates. 15s. net. 
This classic book, which covers every aspect of the mountain 
] and is illustrated with modern photographs, has been thoroughly 
revised and contains two additional chapters to cover the 20th 
century history of the peak. 


BLACKWELL’S POLITICAL TEXTS 


H. WILSON, Fellow of Corpus Christi 
McCALLUM, Fellow of Pem- 


) 

‘ General Editors, G. 

-) College, Oxford, and R. B. 

broke College, Oxford. 

This series sets out to give a convenient, well-printed and care- 
fully edited volume at moderate price. Each text is prepared 
and introduced by a critic of high academic standing who is 
actively engaged in the study and teaching of political thought 
and aware of the relevance of his particular subject to the 
general development of theory and the problems of our own age. 





MILL : On Liberty and Representative Government 
With an Introduction by R. B. McCallum. 


LOCKE : Treatise on Civil Government and Letter 
on Toleration 


With an Introduction by J. W. Gough, Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


HOBBES LEVIATHAN 


With an Introduction by H. Oakeshott, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


La. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. About 7s. 6d. each. 
wom: BASIL BLACKWELL®S *S& 
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THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by J. DOVER WILSON 


Henry IV. Parts I and I 


Now ready. In two volumes. Each 8s. 6d. net 


As readers of The Fortunes of Falstaff will know, the Editor of the New Shake- 
speare has deliberately regarded the two Parts as a single drama, and the 
introduction here printed in Part I, as well as the Stage History, will be found 
to refer to the whole of Henry IV. 


THE ESSENTIAL SHAKESPEARE 
ty J. DOVER WILSON Eighth impression. 5s. net 
“A book which anyone with any taste for biography will enjoy reading for its 


own qualities of reasonableness, persuasiveness, beauty, and good writing.” 
The Times 


FROM IMPERIUM TO AUCTORITAS 


A Historical Study of Aes Coinage in the Roman Empire 49 B.c,-A.D. 14 
By MICHAEL GRANT 12 pages of plates. £3. 3s. net 


A comprehensive examination, with a view to its correct attribution, of the 
bronze and copper coinage struck between the time of Julius Cesar and the 
death of Augustus, and a reconsideration of the problems of Roman govern- 
ment in the light of this new evidence. 


Some Chapters in 


CAMBRIDGE MEDICAL HISTORY 


By Str WALTER LANGDON-BROWN 
The history of medicine in Cambridge described in a series of seven essays read 
before the Royal Society of Medicine, in which the work and personalities of 
Caius, Gilbert, Glisson, Heberden, Hartley, Haviland, Paget, Humphry, Foster 
and Allbutt are successively told. 6s. net 


| CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
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F. L. GREEN 


his new novel 


A Flask for the Journey 


RALPH STRAUS L. P. HARTLEY 

(Sunday Times) (The Sketch) 

“An extremely interesting 
book . It is dramatic, 
philosophical and human. 
The writing is simple and 
straight-forward, and has 
many moments of-+ beauty 
and emotional power.” 


‘The most remarkable novel 
he has yet written... subtly 
exciting and forthright in its 
criticism of modern life... 
There is something most un- 
common here, impressive 
and finely wrought.’ 


JOHN BETJEMAN 
(Daily Herald) 


“A novel which alters my 
views. For I often think of 
the day of the novel as liter- 
ature—apart from thrillers 
—as over. Then F.'L. Green 
produces this extraordinary 
journey into the recesses of 
the human mind which can, 
it seems, only be expressed 
through the medium of a 
novel.” 


Reprinting, 10/6 net. 
MICHAEL JOSEPH 


WALTER ALLEN 
(Spectator) 

“Mr. F. L. Green is one of 
the most exciting of con- 
temporary novelists, and 
one of the least predictable. 
Everything he writes is lit 
up, given a disturbing sig- 
nificance, by the unusual 
quality of his imagination 

. a remarkable novel of 
much beauty.” 
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level: it is like water kept behind a dam, with a spillway to run off 
the excess.” In the past, the spill-over has been from the rural 
areas to the small towns and large cities of Quebec. There has been 
mo considerable expansion of the rural region itself ; there cannot be 
even though the frontiers look under-populated. It is evident that 
the migration may not go on much longer, for the population of the 
towns themselves “is prolific enough to provide the next generation 
of city labour if no great expansion of industry occurs.” 

In addition, the French-Canadian, of rural and urban origin alike, 
does not tend to migrate outside his province. He does not even 
move far when he goes from the village to the town within the 
province. Certain movements in the past, notably that to New 
England, are the exceptions that prove the rule. This immobility 
of the French-Canadian was one of the difficulties faced in expanding 
Canadian war industries after 1940. There could be, and was, an 
acute shortage of labour in Ontario war plants—and a surplus of 
workers a few miles away across the Quebec border. The war-time 
answer was to build new plants and plant expansions in Quebec 
Province itself. But what is the long-run solution? It seems in- 
evitable either that Canadian industry must move eastwards to 
employ the labour force of Quebec, or that the population of Quebec 
will “back up and swamp the farms.” An industrial expansion in 
Quebec would be an English-American one, with the consequent 
growth of the alien managerial class and an increased disturbance 
of the existing French social and economic pattern. The second 
alternative can only lead to a “depressed area” the like of which 
the world has never seen. 

Professor Hughes does no more than state these problems. He 
does not analvse them fully, nor does he suggest their solutions. 
His job, which he acknowledges as pedestrian, is to be as precise and 
detailed as possible in depicting French-Canadian life and trends in 
the small industrial town of modern Quebec. He leaves his reader 
to exercise his imagination on the extraordinary problems which 
must be tackled by any federal government elected in Canada in 
the future. R. G. D. ALLEN. 


Managing Men and Matter 


By G. E. Milward. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


An Approach to Management. (Macdonald and 
Evans. 8s. 6d.) 
MANAGEMENT is in process of evolution—or even revolution as some 
writers claim—from an hereditary caste to a competitively selected 
profession with special responsibilities to the employees and to 
society as a whole, from an art to a science, from a gift of innate 
leadership to a body of techniques that can be acquired through 
study and training. Mr. Milward is one of the deep thinkers of 
the management movement in this country and well-qualified to 
survey the management field in all its most advanced aspects. 
Director for many years before the war of the Management Library, 
he has an unique knowledge of the literature of management, of 
organisation and of psychology, in America as much as at home: 
he was not only the filter that separates out the useful from the 
worthless in the ever-increasing stream of books about industrial 
management at every level, but also the unpaid adviser and employ- 
ment agency of many leading industrialists. During the war he was 
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attached to H.M. Treasury with the specific task of trainin ivil 
servants in the principles and techniques of the newly-introdacnd 
“ Organisation and Methods ” work. Thus the first published fry; 
of Mr. Milward’s own thinking on management have been oun 
for some time in the knowledge that his would be a contribution 
the subject above all of quality. ’ 
While An Approach to Management is no disappointment 
this score, it is something of a surprise to find so much erudition 
confining itself to a slim volume of scarcely 80 pages, Inevitabl 
the subject-matter is highly condensed and no light week-end reading 
The book is not so much the result of Mr. Milward’s own tigi 
thought as a fusing into an integrated concept of Management as 
whole of many partial statements of philosophy and principles = 
odd bits of technique. He makes no attempt to answer the question 
“ How 2?” If a manager is dissatisfied with the methods of produc. 
tion-control or costing in the factory, he will not find in this book 
the specific answer or anything approaching to it ; but the successful 
practical manager will find here an orderly arrangement of what he 
does and how he thinks. He will come to recognise the different stages 
of forecasting, operational planning and policy planning; he will 
appreciate that in devising non-financial incentives for his staff there 
are eleven distinct human qualities influencing the desire to work 
Management to the industrialist usually means the management of 
men, and it is to this topic that Mr. Milward devotes the first part 
of his book, but it is significant that Part II, the management of work 
is considerably the longer. It is in this field, on questions con. 
cerning the structure of an organisation and the principles on which 
work should be divided, on the factors governing the selection of 
the appropriate organisation, that managers in this country might 
do well to test their empirical practice against some of the principles 
enunciated in this book. An Approach to Management provides 
a yardstick by which the general manager can measure his own 
capacities—not as a quizz: does he know this? does he know that? 
but rather as a goad: is he thinking about this aspect of manage- 
ment? in what way is he thinking about it? Finally, this is a book 
for the advanced student, comprehensive in its concept of the scope 
of management, condensed in its presentation. The reader will have 
to contribute much thought of his own to interpret the practical 
meaning and application of the general statements which, though 
forming the main content of the thok, are carefully worded. 


N. BALIoL Scort. 


Bread Upon Arab Waters 


Great Britain and the Arab World. By A. H. 

Murray. ls. 6d.) 
WHATEVER may be said about the shortcomings of Arab propaganda 
in the past, the Arab movement is today served by some extremely 
able men. Of these, one of the youngest, as he is one of the most 
remarkable, is Mr. Albert Hourani, author of this very thoughtful, 
compact pamphlet. Mr. Hourani has basically the scholar’s, not 
the propagandist’s mind, and I am not sure whether his balanced 
style, which comprehends both blacks and whites, and the inter- 
mediate shades, is best suited to pamphlet form. Given that, how- 
ever, this essay is one that not only can be confidently recommended 
to all interested in the Middle East, but must also become an 
obligation on all such to read and digest. 

Briefly summarised, the thesis of this work is that it is Britain’s 
task to help in creating the Arab community, and that such help 
would not be unilateral, for Arabs have much to offer Britain, and 
much that, denied sympathy, they might withhold from Britain. Mr. 
Hourani, in his analysis of Anglo-Arab relations, refers pointedly 
to the British habit of “optimistic improvisation ”—a reminder of 
Seeley’s dictum that the British Empire was built up in a state of 
absence of mind. True, Mr. Hourani is not so blunt as was the 
Cambridge historian, but he does suggest various ways, some 
obviously practicable, others perhaps more controversial, on how 
Britain might better co-ordinate her policies towards the Arabs. 

It is primarily for British readers, with emphasis on British de- 
ficiencies, that Mr. Hourani wriies, and they, so patent is his sin- 
cerity, so single-minded his purpose, should be grateful. Some o 
them, however, may wonder whether the author has fully enough 
painted the picture He says nothing, for instance, of the fact that 
there are Britons, just as there are Arabs, who think of Arab lands 
primarily in terms of Hashimite interests, of Saudi Arabian interests, 
of Egyptian interests. He is aware, none better, of the fissiparousness 
of the Arabs ; but, in his anxiety to get right the bases of Anglo- 
Arab policy, he may lay himself open to criticism from short-term 


Hourani. (John 
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critics, who think more of today’s horizons than of those of the next 
generation, when Arab solidarity in a positive sense will either have 
proved itself to justify the dreamers or have become shipwrecked 
yn the individual ambitions either of Arabs themselves or of Powers 
interested in Arabic-speaking territories. 

Mr. Hourani has his dreams as he has his fears. He knows far- 
sighted Britons (though he names none of them) such as Cornwallis, 
Kirkbride, Glubb ; he knows far-sighted Arabs, whose fundamental 
hope it is that Arabs and Britons shall be friends and helpers on 
in equal footing. But he knows also men and factors running in 
ther directions. Therefore he is, in this essay, an idealist who 
clings to his ideal with at least one foot, and generally two feet, 
irmly on the ground. Already, since he wrote, British policy has 
idvanced in a direction which he presumably would favour, in Trans- 
Jordan, in Egypt, in the Levant States and, God willing, in Cyrenaica 
ilso. There remains, however, the gravest problem of all: Palestine. 
For his cool analysis of this last problem Mr. Hourani is well worth 
study. Yet that is but part of a whole which, whatever reservations 
the individual reader may make, will assuredly repay the closest 
uttention. If Britain casts not bread upon the Arab waters, it will 
not be the fault of one who understands the Arab mind as well as 
he understands the British mind. KENNETH WILLIAMS. 


How to Win Wars 


Che Strategy of Indirect Approach. By B. H. Liddell Hart. (Faber 


and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
rHIs new edition of Captain Liddell Hart’s best-known book con- 
tains a foreword by Brigadier E. E. Dorman Smith and two addi- 
tional chapters, “Hitler's Decline” and “Hitler’s Fall,” which 
bring the survey of the recent war from June, 1940, to the end in 
Europe. The last phase is given neither for Europe nor the Far 
East ; but the new material provides an interesting survey of the war 
from the point of view of the author’s military and political theories, 
the power of the modern defensive, the unwisdom of the policy of 
“unconditional surrender” ard, of course, the necessity of indirect 
approach. To cover in some 50 pages a world war of about 60 
months is something of a tour de force ; and, in spite of an impres- 
sion here and there of too summary a handling, it is remarkably well 
done. 

In his comment on Rommel’s 2,000 miles retreat from Alamein 
to Tunis and Kleist’s from the Caucasus we learn that both are 
impressive proof of the “great resisting power inherent in modern 
defence.” ‘That is about the last comment one would have expected. 
One might, with justice, have neted how the modern, like the ancient, 
army cannot emancipate itself from its stomach ; or how wise it is, 
if one must retreat, to arrange to fall back so that depots and bases 
are available to infuse new life. But defence? Again, the Germans 
on the defensive “could count on inflicting losses on the attacking 
Russians out of all proportion to their own casualties.” But could 
they not almost invariably count on that? Did they not cut off 
600,000 at Vyazma? Can the defensive beat that? 

War was lengthened by the Allies’ policy of 
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surrender,” the author maintains, and apropos of the invasion of 
Italy, he says: “ The prospects were marred not only by the direc 
ness of the strategic approach, but by the Allied statesmen’s sip 
insistence previously on ‘ unconditional surrender’ b~ Italy.” 

is a very doubtful point to make. As far as we kn: vy, the Ttalian 
plenipotentiaries at Lisbon were prepared to agree to the Allied terms 
which by that time were “ rigidly ” fixed. 

It is easy to accept the suggestion that MacArthur’s by-passi 
method was a variant of the strategy of indirect approach, tj 
surely it is an over-simplification to claim that the Allies’ recoil in 
the Far East “refuted the militaristic belief that ‘attack is the beg 
defence.’” Similarly, it is a little difficult to understand the megp. 
ing of the comment that the pursuit from Alamein was “not sy}. 
ciently indirect.” And is the failure of the Western offensive gf 
November, 1944, better explained by its obviousness than by the 
criticism that it entailed attacking over too broad a front? Whe 
we are told that the advance from Siam upon Burma was “ direc” 
(as it was, of course), but that it was an indirect approach to the 
main objective, the paralysis of China’s power of resistance, we begin 
to wonder whether a direct approach from one point of view is not 
always indirect from another. 

In fine, is not this very important thesis of the power of the in- 
direct approach beginning to be extended to the point where from 
a precious truth it becomes a truism, and by its greater compre. 
hension begins to lose the sharpness of its relevance? Brigadier 
Dorman Smith, somehow, brings it in as an explanation of the 
failure of the second battle of Libya, where one would have thought 
the dispersion of our armour smply sufficient. And he sums up 
in these words: “There is little doubt that the true mental qualities 
for success on all planes of military action are common sense, reason 
and obliquity” (my italics). Captain Liddell Hart concludes with 
the suggestion that the Allied nations did not “ understand the basic 
conditions of warfare in the first place.” But did anyone? Isn’t the 
remark pointless? Nevertheless, the book makes excellent and most 
stimulating reading, and should receive a warm welcome. 

STRATEGICUS. 








Aspects of the House 


Back-Bencher and Chairman. By Lord Hemingford. (Murray. 18s.) 


As Sir Dennis Herbert, Lord Hemingford was Chairman of Com. 
mittees (and ipso facto Deputy-Speaker) in the House of Commons 
for over twelve years—from 1931 to 1943. That was a momentous 
period, and the book might be expected to contain more interesting 
matter than it does. But Lord Hemingford’s main concern is with 
the procedure which he had to follow and safeguard in his official 
position. That, it is true, can become almost fascinating to a House 
of Commons man with a bent for such things, but its appeal to the 
general public must be limited. Such a volume might be counted 
on to provide a wealth of Parliamentary anecdotes and some con 
sidered appraisal of the great figures of the period ; actually the 
reader who looks for much of that will be disappointed. But two 
anecdotes deserve quotation. One relates to the Gold Standard Bill 
of 1931. The measure in effect relieved the Bank of England of 
the obligation to sell gold on demand at the fixed price of £3 17s. 10d. 
per ounce, and had to be passed through all its stages in one day, 
the Bank remaining closed during that day. Arrangements had 
been made for this, but the Government forgot to move the suspet- 
sion of the 11 o’clock rule, which meant that if the debate on the 
various stages of the Bill was aot finished by that hour it might 
have to go over to the next day, when the Bank would be open 
and a disastrous run on it would be inevitable. Soon after 10 p.m. 
Sir Dennis, who was in the chair, got a hectic note from the 
Treasury emphasising this. Closure motions were possible, but four 
were probable, and they could not have been got through by I. 
Actually two were carried and one was dexterously evaded, with the 
result that the Bill finally got through the House at 10.58 and went 
on to the Lords, who were waiting for it in “another place.” The 
other story concerned the Abdication Gebate in 1936. Mr. Baldwin 
having made his impressive statement on a Thursday, the House 
met on Friday for the Abdication Bill in a mood suited to the 
gravity of the occasion. By one of those coincidences which seem 
hardly credible, among the titles of Private Bills to be read out 
formally before public business begins was one running “ Edinburgh 
Royal Maternity and Simpson Memorial Hospital Order Confirma- 
tion Bill.” Sir Dennis (who was responsible for such measures as 
Chairman of Committees), deciding that the sobriety of the Hous? 
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would not be equal to this, instructed the Clerk not to call it, the 
Speaker subsequently going further and omitting Private Bills for 
that day altogether. 

This, in short, is a good M.P.s’ book, but the writer seems 
rather to have forgotten a wider audience. H. W. H. 


An Ambassador Interned 


An Ambassador in Bonds. By Sir Launcelot Oliphant. (Putnam. 17s. 6d.) 


IN the Preface to An Ambassador in Bonds, Sir Launcelot Oliphant 
explains that his purpose is to describe only his captivity in Germany 
between 1940 and 1941, and not to retail his memoirs, which would 
be “ unbecoming ” for a member of the Public Service. But I must 
say that I felt at the end of this book, as I did on first glancing at 
its lay-out, a certain disappointment that so much time and space 
had been given to a description of the conditions of captivity, and 
that so much which could have been told with perfect discretion of 
the author’s most distinguished and interesting career remained 
untold. It may be argued that Sir Launcelot’s career up to his 
appointment to Belgium would fill a volume of itself. But the 
reader will still expect to learn something of the inside story of the 
Belgian resistance and collapse from this potential mine of informa- 
tion on that confused subject. This is where he will be disappointed. 

Nevertheless, this book is a remarkable and interesting work. It is 
remarkable as a historical record (to quote the author’s own words 
“of an episode unparalleled in modern times ”—the arrest and 
internment for sixteen months of an Ambassador, in defiance of all 
international law and usage. As a pointer in an age of ever-increasing 
disregard of law and decency, the importance of this incident should 
not be underrated. Also, this book provides an interesting study of 
those most Teutonic of paradoxes, inefficiency due to over- 
organisation, and boldness combined with fear of self-reliance. For 
this reason it is a grave warning to the world not to re-create in Ger- 
many those conditions of moral and material poverty which Hitler 
found so easy to exploit. From a man of such experience and know- 
ledge, this warning should be both read and heeded. 

ANTHONY NUTTING. 


Fiction 
Lightly He Journeyed. By Elisabeth Inglis-Jones. (Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Landfall Then Departure. By Humfrey Jordan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
9s. 6d.) 

The Reasonable Shores. By G. B. Stern. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 

Lightly He Journeyed is not a good title. It suggests nothing. Nor 
does it excite the reader to find out what it does mean. It was 
because of the title, indeed, that the reviewer chose to read it last 
from among eight novels, and found it incomparably the best of 
them. For there is in this unexpected book something of the skill 
of Antheny Trollope. Miss Inglis-Jones has a plan, of course, but, 
as Trollope did, she keeps that plan admirably unobtrusive. At no 
moment is the reader oppressed by reflections about what surely 
ought to happen next. He doesn’t find himself tracing some care- 
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fully ingenious novelist’s plot. He is rather like someone Peerin 
through the window watching interesting people at the ordinan 
task of living their lives. Nicholas Stowe is the principaj eeee 
he sees, a strange, kind, endearing little man, an artist who hasnt 
painted anything for years; and Rose, his beautiful wife. and 
Lucia Fleming, once his lover; and Rowland Piper, assistant edie 
of Parks and Cities. These people, and indeed all the minor charac. 
ters as well, are extraordinarily clearly imagined—the informe 
stodgy conversation of on: man, the quicksilver talk of the other, 
the selfish neurotic mind of Lucia, the laughter of the pleasant prety; 
Rose. Miss Inglis-Jones has used too small a plot to distract ths 
mind, but the point is that it is always large enough to include th: 
natural! movements of the persons concerned. A dozen times } 
seems as though Rose must run away. Each time she doesn’t y: 
see a new side of her. And when at last she does, we recognise thar, 
though it has always been in accordance with her nature to do 5 
it has never been inevitable. And the reasons why Nicholas loy 
her are as clearly seen in his character as the reasons why he kept 
her. Only a good novelist can so successfully observe the many facets 
of personality, and Miss Inglis-Jones doesn’t do it once or twic: 
but again and again. 

In a postscript the imaginary origins of the book are discussed 
and it is exciting to find someone remarking: “ You'll have to make 


it very formless. . . . Surely to be satisfactory a novel must have 3 
shape. . . . So far as I ever knew, nothing much really happened’ 


It is precisely what the reader has been thinking all along. It is jr; 
apparent plotlessness which has enabled Miss Inglis-Jones to dg 
such a skilful job of character creation. 

A Victorian novelist normally devoted some seventy-five chapters 
to the consideration of perhaps five years. He needed that space { 
all the interesting things he wanted to say. Many novelists of this 
age reverse the process. They like to review the story of five 
generations in three hundred pages. Instead of permitting the reader 
to watch the characters at close quarters (which is what Miss Inglis- 
Jones, writing in a good tradition, does) they draw a series of vig- 
nettes, offering glimpses of people at various stages of their lives 
It is a method which doubtless helps the indifferent writer in the 
same way as a prodigal display of lush grass will help the indifferent 
painter of cattle. In this style of writing there will always be oppor- 
tunities for easy comparisons and dramatic coincidence—but none 
at all for the novelist’s principal glory, the art of character creation 

Humfrey Jordan’s Landfall Then Departure is the story of the 
ship-owning family of Hoy—sketched from the Victorian days of old 
Simon Hoy to the days of his grandson, another Simon, and his 
son Anthony. Hoy boats were small coasters, run in a fine tradition 
of efficiency and dégency. Old Simon Hoy got as far as maki 
his business into a limited liability company, but it was never his 
wish that his firm should expand. He had created a high tradition 
in his own line. He didn’t aim at anything larger. The story tells 
how the firm did expand, and how one grandson, guardian to the 
last of the Hoy tradition, preferred to secede from the old firm, 
and to carry on the old idea in a new country. It is a familiar tale, 
but a good one. The pity is that i¢ is told in this peep-bo style. 
Plenty of promising characters are introduced—mates and masters, 
owners and owners’ wives—but before one has grown to distinguish 
them ten years elapse, and one finds oneself meeting others of the 
same trade and not markedly different. One can’t be interested in 
these people because ome never knows them. But though Mr. 
Jordan’s characters may not hold the reader’s attention, his back- 
ground does. Certainly he knows about merchant ships, and he 
writes vividly and accurately about the sea. 

Miss G. B. Stern does not write in vignettes, but one of the 
principal characters in her new book does precisely that for a liveli- 
hood. Uncle Lionel, author of an arch monthly column called 
“Dresden China,” is silver-haired, soft-voiced, whimsical, charming, 
selfish and dishonest. The Reasonable Shores records the effect of 
this slug on the life of his young niece Jessamy. The reader may 
be grateful for two large-sized portraits—but it is impossible to add 
that this is a likeable book. The whole theme exacerbates. It is 
amusing for a little to study the mawkish insincerity of Uncle Lionel, 
but the whimsy is overdone and the reader is soon revolted by 2 
close contemplation of him. Nor does Jessamy touch the heart suff- 
ciently to invoke the reader’s anger. She is a wronged child; her 
opinion of Uncle Lionel is entirely just ; but in spite of the lovely 
voice and the grace of movement, we are not won. The fact is that 
in her own way she-also is too ego-centric, too intense. The other 
characters in the book are shadows, except for one robust sketch of 
Frau Baronin Hertha-Louise von und zu Merzhausen. 

V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
RECORDS 
include the majority of the works 
being performed during the 1946 
Season of the Promenade Concerts. 
Many of the recordings are 
by the same artists as those 
appearing in the programme. 
With “His Master’s Voice” 
Recovds, you can recall in your 
own home, the enjoyment of the 


evenings spent at the “ Proms”. 


SOME RECORDINGS BY THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS — TCHAIKOVSKY — Caprice 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas italien - - - DB 3956-7 
Tallis - - - DB 3958-9 

WALTON — Crown Imperial 

SCHUBER T—“ Great ” C Major March - - - DB 3164 

Symphony - - DB 2415-20 

MOZART — Symphony No. 32 

BEETHOVEN — Overture — in G (K. 318) - DB 6172 
Coriolan . - DB 2101 

HOLS T— The Planets’ Suite* 

ELGAR — Introduction and DB 6227-8, DBS 6229, DB 6230-3 
Allegro for Strings DB 3198-9 | egomplete recording und a 
Enigma Variations DB 2800-2 ss of the British Council. — 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Greatest Artists Finest Recording 


Thisis the 





Heavy cast aluminium kitchen ware 
giving lasting economy is ideal 
for your re-conditioned kitchen. 
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Friend of the family 


A vast business organisation, handling its trusts 
impersonally and without feeling—is that your 
conception of a Corporate Trustee? The picture 
is distorted, although the distortion is under- 
standable. In the Trustee Department of the 
Westminster Bank there is, as there must be, 
business acumen and integrity of the highest 
order. But the emphasis is placed upon human 
sympathy and understanding, since the Bank 
knows that, when the time comes for it to under- 
take the active administration of your affairs, 
these qualities may well mean more to your ~ 
dependants than any considerations of policy 
and high finance. The Trustee Department 
frequently receives proof of the high regard in 
which it is held by those whose affairs have 
been placed in its hands. These are points worth 
remembering when choosing an 
Executor for your Will 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Trustee Department 
53 Threadneedle Street,London, E.C.2 

























































Send for leaflet cad oe” give the name of your nearest retailer to: 
NEW ERA DOMESTIC PRODUCTS LTD. 
130, CRAWFORD STREET, W.1. 


Phone: WELbeck 2525 





OPTREX 











eve lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 

















YIiiM 


examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 





RESTORES the BALANCE 





“319 “SANATOGEN’ "419° 
~e TONIC WINE wie 


Your nervous system will immediately respond to this rich, full-bodied 
wine to which has been added the active ingredients of the famous 
*SANATOGEN ' Nerve Tonic. Stocks are limited, but every district 
is getting its fair share of the supplies available. Ask your retailer 
for ‘SANATOGEN' Tonic Wine. 
From licensed chemists, wine merchonts ond liceosed grocers. 
The word ““SANATOGEN™’ is-o@ Registered Trade Mork 
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Smokers’ Rendezvous 


SOON after we started 
business in Pall Mall, our shop 
at No. 5 became a recognised 
rendezvous for smokers. 
the London 
greet 
trotter, 
stories in the fragrance of good 
smoking. 

As our clientele extended, we 
»ypened branch shops in various 


Here 
clubman would 
returned globe- 
exchange good 


areas. Each offers the same 
personal service, the same 
freshly-blended cigarettes and 
tobaccos. And by selling direct 
to the smoker, we are able to 
supply our blends at agreeably 
moderate prices. , 


The moment that increased 
supplies are available, new 
customers will be cordially 


welcome at all our shops. 


ROWE VIGANIN | of Pall Mall 


DIRECT-TO-SMOKER SERVICE 


By Appewtment 
Boscunt Manufacturers t@ HM. King Ge: vi 
UNTLET & PALMERS LTO., Ri . ENGLANO 


Huntley 
& Palmers 
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Shorter Notices 





Plays Unpleasant; Plays Pleasant; Three Plays 
ys AEE 5 ; ays f 
Che Doctor's Dilemma ; Major Barbara ; Man and Beare 
Pygmalion ; Androcles and the Lion; Saint Joan: The Eat 
Girl in Search of God: and some lesser tales. (Penguin Ne 
8. 


ls. a volume.) 

THE nine volumes of Mr. Shaw s plays and one volume of 
set out above have now been published in Penguin Books jn ¢ 

memoration of his ninetieth oirthday. This is an important re 
lishing enterprise and ought to increase immensely the meniher a 
Mr. Shaw’s readers. Just as most of the prominent writers and 
journalists of Mr. Shaw’s own generation were brought up on I's 
Mill, Darwin and T. H. Huxley, so it is likely that not onl the 
present but the next generation will find in Bernard Shaw a te : 
part of their intellectual background. In these books we have 
foundations of the twentieth century, and, even if we may think 
some of these foundations are war-damaged or in ruins, the future 
will have to be built on them or on the gaps they leave. r 


his stories 


The Art of the Potter. A Book for the Collector and Connoisseyr 
By William Bowyer Honey. (Faber and Faber. 35s.) 


Tue Keeper of the Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Mr. W. B. Honey, is well-known as an expert in 
pottery and porcelain, but lie is also a writer on aesthetics and author 
of a very sensible and perceptive book on the subject, Science and 
the Creative Arts. His new book deals with the art of the potter 
from the earliest times to the present day, and it contains about 
two hundred plates, beautifully reproduced, illustrating masterpieces 
of ceramic art from pre-dynastic Egyptian to examples of contem- 
porary English pottery. These illustrations are chosen with such a 
sure and catholic taste that Mr. Honey’s book is actually an antho- 
logy of beautiful pots. And it is an anthology with an informed 
and discriminating text which sets forth the principles guiding 
Mr. Honey’s judgements. We particularly commend his final chapter, 
“Traditional and Modern Design in English Pottery,” originally a 
paper read before the National Council of the Pottery Industry on 
March 26th, 1945. It contains much sound and practical advice 
to makers of pots. It should also make thousands of* users look at 
what they are using. 


Documents and 


Soviet Foreign Policy During the Patriotic War. 
Translated 


Materials. Vol. I. June 22, 1941—Detember 31, 1943. 
by Andrew Rothstein. (Hutchinson. 25s.) 


Tue unwillingness of the Russians to explain themselves to the 
outside world is not accompanied by any reluctance to provide the 
documentary materials on which the outside world can try to form 
its own opinion. There is something basically healthy and solid 
about this attitude, which is at once a challenge and an encourage- 
ment to the endeavour to master what must be understood if peace 
is to survive. This large volume contains the text of speeches, 
broadcasts and reports from which some elements of the truth can 
be gathered. It will be an essential work of reference for diplomatic 
historians, and it ought to be read by all who draw iniellectual sus- 
tenance from solid fare. 


Economic Rebirth. By R. G. Hawtrey. (Longmans. 5s.) 


Any economist, faced with the post-war economic situation, who 
sets out, as Mr. Hawtrey does, to produce “a statement intelligible to 
the non-expert mind, such as to impress upon it the salient character- 
istics, on the one side, of the disorders and, on the other, of the 
remedies ”—any economist who tries to do that in 150 pages must 
beware of what the authors of 1066 and All That have elsewhere 
called Absolutely General Knowledge. Mr. Hawirey has steered 
rather too close to that danger at times and cs a consequence the 
average reader of the daily Press will find a great deal in this book 
which is already familiar to him. But on the other hand he will 
not be bothered with technicalities or with that irritating and rather 
self-conscious habit of British economists of jump:ng several stages 
in the reasoning and landing on conclusions which, however true, are 
not lucidly arrived at. Mr. Hawtrey links each stage of the argument 
on to the next firmly and neatly, even if the linking process at times 
seems to be that of letting a word pop up and then pursuing It 
There will be a large public for this compendium of economics 
(including credit, wages, international trade, planning and controls) 





drawn up by an economist of proved experience. 
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observe the obscured heels, did so. 
He has a trying time. (7.) 
One too few for Ruskin. (4.) 
Birth place. (5 

. “Bere’s a with the seal of 
Caesar” (Shakespeare). (9. 
All the same, players here are quite 
willing to wear red shirts. (5, 4.) 

. Hat favoured by Anthony Rowley. 
5 
Tournament tables. (§.) 

. Buchan’s fixed character (9.) 

DOWN 

The charges here are small. (6.) 

Part of the banking system. (6.) 
Three lids (anag (9.) 


4 Coupled with fairies in fiction. 
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sender of the first correct 

















afraid to trust in princes. (5.) 


1 16. 
Applied to Julia by Henry Arthur 
Jones. 9 17 
. Was the Trojan beast an example of 19 
this? (4, § 
- ‘ 20 
Suitable material for chair upholstery. 
5) aed 21. 
‘Athens the eye of Greece, mother 29 
of and eloquence ” (Milton). 24. 


4) 
No doubt the pursuer, who could not 


(7.) 
They also serve 7.) 








“Hand in hand with fairy grace Will 


. ’ guin é 
ok 7 ome & 
[A Be 6 ros be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
enon 0 ; 1 : 
junon 1} must eceived not later than first post that day and 
august 20 } vr? - 
sg ee the swe he NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp 
mst arm below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 
cautions mu ‘ : : ‘ c ‘ ‘ 
5m ion the » of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
The solutre 
7 
ACROSS we sing and —— this piace ” (Shake- 
speare). (5.) 
Irish gang know how to deal with a 4 tin Like this. (8) 
xttle-neck 9 - 4 ; , 
bettie-nec ’ 8. Fossil sea-urchin. (8.) 
A holding pair 5.) 2 
: 15. Stop, hunter or lever, for examples. 
It suggests that many a poet was not " ©) 


A spaniel but that I am displaced by 
the little doctor. (8.) 

Sea ghost (anag.). (8.) 

Some do them running. (7.) 

The republic turns into a city in 
another continent. (7.) 


Small change but a steep one. (6 
One of the narrows. (6.) 
Tennysonian eaters. (§.) 


SOLUTION TO 








SOLUTION ON AUGUST 23rd 


Sidmouth, Devon. 








YOUR 


MOTORING RISKS 


WITH 
THE 


LIVERPOOL « LONDON «GLOBE 


INSURANCE Co., LTD. 


Head Office : 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool, 2. 


The Winner of Crossword No. 385 is JUDGE THESIGER, Harpford, 


INSURE 





3 London ; 
(Chief Office) : 1 Cornhill, E.C.3 
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THEY HEARD YOUR CALL... 


In a moment we are going to ask you for some money. 
to meet many cases of real hardship among 


it—a lot of it 


We need 


ex-soldiers and their families for whom official schemes of relief 


make no provision. 


There are thousands of such cases—bound 


to be, from an army of 4} millions. 

We ask you not to think of this work as charity but as something 
you and we owe to those who paid the price of victory. 

The Army Benevolent Fund will carefully distribute what you 
send among the many Service Associations that provide relief for 


genuine cases of distress. 


your generosity. 


@Donations 
The Army Benevolent Fund 
may be Field- 
Marshal The Ear! of Cavan, 
20, Grosvenor Place, Lon- 
don, S.W.1, or paid into 
any Bank in Great Britain 
or Northern Ireland. 


payable to 


sent to 


Our power to help is limited only by 
Need we say more ? 


SUPPORT THE 


ARMY BENEVOLENT 





Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 





FOR YOU AT AGE 55 


Ths cash 
of 4400 a 


sum ofr 
year 
will secure 


i you preter it, a pension 
guaranteed for life from 
your independence in 
later years If you are, say, a teacher, 
ciyil servant, et it will augment the 
pension you already look forward to. 


age 55 


Take, tor example, ages up to 45, this is 
how the plan operates—for women it is 
slightly varied. You make agreed regular 
monthly, quarterly or yearly payments 
to the Sun Life of Canada the great annuity 
Company—and at age 55 you will receive 
£6,530, plus accumulated d vidends—or £400 
a year for life. If you are over 45 the benefits 
are available at a later age 
£5,000 tor Your Family. 


Whi st building up this retirement fund 


By filling up and sending the enquiry form 





or pension your family is provided for 
Should you not live to reap the reward 
yourself your family will receive £5,000, 


even if you only live to make one payment. 


Income-Tax Saved. 

On every payment you make, you receive 
the appropriate rebate of income-tax— 
a concession which will save you a 
considerable sum during the period. 


£691,103,000 Assurances in Force. 

Through the Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada (the largest Company Jof the 
British Empire transacting Life Assurance 
solely) over 1,000,000 men and women have 
provided for themselves or their families by 
policies guaranteeing the payment to them 
of £691,103,000. 


you can obtain details suited to your per- 


sonal requirements. The plan covers all amounts of savings from as little as £1 per 
month and the cash or pension can be arranged in most cases to commence either at 
age 50, 55,60 or 65. It is the safest and most profitable way of providing financially 
for you and yours and the protection for your family starts from your first payment. 


FILL N THIS FORM NOW 


POSTAGE ONE PENNY IF UNSEALED 





iny obligation 
PEATE, ccccccncscssccnseccsscscdanctnsnns 
(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


ADDRESS. .......0000 


OccupatiON........ccseseeeseeeee 





To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for British Isles) : 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., London, S.W.1, 


I should like to know more about your Plan, as advertised, without incurring 


Exact date of birth.............c000. 
Spectator 9/8/46, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


SPECTATOR, 











THe ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Hongkong and 
Shanghaj Banking Corporation was held in Hongkong on July 12th. 

Ihe following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, the 
Hon Mr. A. Morse, C.B.E., who presided : — 

The profit shown for the year amounts to £217,000 and shows a small 
increase of £3,000 over that of last year. It will be realised that, until 
such time as a true assessment can be made of‘our overall position and 
until war losses are established, it is not possible for your board to recom- 
mend a distribution to shareholders. The profit shown, therefore, has 
in accordance with our practice during the war in the Far East been 
transferred to contingencies reserve. Every effort is being made to 
clarify the position, and satisfactory progress to attain this end has already 
been achieved. 

As Japan collapsed only in August, 1945, no trade of any importance in 
the Far East could have oeen expected by the end of the year with which 
our accounts deal. However, in India our business remains satisfactory 
and we continued to extend our connections with Indian merchants. In 
the countries of South East Asia the clock of progress has been set back 
four years by Japanese depredations and the disorganisations of the war. 
This lost time cannot be recovered in one rebound. Here in Hongkong, 
while we still have many problems unsolved, including the almost world- 
wide problems of food and housing, we are perhaps more fortunate than 
any other of the liberated territories. 

In spite of the fact that here, as elsewhere, shipments from the United 
Kingdom are still at a low ebb, the trade figures, with their steady and 
almost astounding increase, augur well for the future of the Colony, in 
which we all have the greatest confidence. The good start given to the 
Colony by the British Military Administration under the able and, in 
fact I might truly say, the distinguished leadership of Admiral Sir Cecil 
Harcourt, is a matter of which we are all well aware and regard as a 
magnificent piece of work. We and other bankers received from the 
Administration unbounded assistance. Now that we have a Civil Govern- 
ment re-established under the experienced guidance of His Excellency 
Sir Mark Young, we look forward to steady progress and the removal of 
restrictions. 

The report was adopted 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


*+F FOR BOOKS * * 
New and secondhand Books on every subject. Books bough: 
119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) * Open 9—6 (inc. Sat.) 








House purchase loans 


repayable by monthly or quarterly 
instalments ceasing on death or in 
2S years. No legal or valuation 


charges. 


Ask for House Purchase leaflet 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No Shareholders 


No commission 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 





Now that the global figure of compensation has been annou 
investors in coal shares have got something to bite on. The a 
of £164,660,000 which the tribunal has fixed appears to lie go " 
where between what the industry was hoping to receive ond whe 
the Government hoped to pay. The vsper and lower limits 80 far 
as can be judged by rumour, were about £140,000,000 “s 
£,220,000,000. So far the industry has not indicated its attitud 
towards the award, but the impression one gets is that the proposed 
payment for the basic assets is reasonably fair. What does seem 
pity is that the tribunal has not been allowed to publish in detail 
the calculations which led it to the final figure of £164,660,000 
One knows that the general basis of the calculation was net main. 
tainable revenue multiplied by so many years’ purchase. Since 
this rate of approach is likely to be made in arriving at compensa- 
tion for other industries in the future it would surely have beep 
helpful to reveal how the multiplicand and the multiplier were fixed 
For the present, however, investors will have to be content with 
the tribunal’s assurance that the negotiations were conducted in 3 
spirit of frankness and fairness. 


COAL SHARE POSITION 


In the market the announcement of the global sum has bee 
followed by a fresh recovery in leading colliery shares, which amply 
justifies my recent suggestion that this investment group might 
prove well worth while and had better value for money to offer thap 
the general run of home industrials. It will still be a long time 
however, before colliery investors know their real position. Fo, 
one thing, there are very important assets outside the global figure, 
which in some quarters are estimated as high as £80,000,000. For 
another, there remain the intricate problems of apportioning the 
global sum over the various districts and then of dividing the district 
figure among the various individual undertakings. Before each 
separate company knows exactly how much it will receive for «ts 
colliery assets it may well be that two years will have elapsed. Evcn 
then it will be the directors’ task to decide the financial basis of 
liquidation in some instances and, in those cases where outside 
assets are stilt sufficient to justify carrying on, what the scaled-down 
financial structure shall be. 

Meantime, the Government has not yet announced the vesting 
date on which the collieries will pass into public ownership. That 
may happen next January, but vesting may be delayed until later 
next year. In the interim period between vesting and the actual 
transfer of compensation, stock companies will receive each year 
in cash 50 per cent. of the profits earned in their last financial year 
before June 30, 1946, or the average of the two preceding years 
As I have pointed out in these notes. most of the companies should 
be able to reward their shareholders fairly generously, except in 
those cases where the capital happens to be very highly geared. 

Side by side with the rise in coal shares there has been renewed 
support during the past week for leading iron and _ steel shares 
The nationalisation threat to this group is much more remote than 
to the coal industry, but yields have latterly been high owing to the 
obvious uncertainties. Here again, many of the leading shares 
appear to be undervalued in relation to earnings and to compensa 
tion possibilities in the event of nationalisation taking place. Shares 
like Colvilles and United Steel look attractive, both for income yield 
and capital appreciation. 


J. B. BROADLEY YIELD 


Introduced to the Stock Exchange a few months ago, the Is 
Ordinary shares of J. B. Broadley Limited, Yorkshire cloth manv- 
facturers, have been a fairly active market, and recently touched 
29s. 6d. Profit-taking has brought the price back to 26s., and at 
this level the shares have attractions as a lock-up speculation. The 
business is old-established and has a good profit record. An interim 
of 75 per cent. has just been declared on account of 1946, and it is 
the board’s intention to recommend a final of the same amount, 
which will bring up the total to 150 per cent. On that basis the 
yield at the present price is nearly 6 per cent. That may not seem 
over-generous on a share of this kind, but the company is to embark 
on a considerable expansion of its operations when it gets delivery 
of special machinery from the United States. Last year a staf 
was made in manufacturing plastic-coated fabrics and sheets, for 
which remarkable claims are made. The position therefore seems 
to be that the current dividend of 150 per cent. can be maintained 
out of earnings from the existing business and that something sub- 
stantially better can be looked for when the new lines get into full 
production, 
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must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 


dvertisements 
Small a Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


geraging 44 letters. 


GREAT SAVING. — Overcoats suits, turned 
rO NEW trom 75/-. List FREE.— 


EQUAL ~ te ; 
accer’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WORKS 
Lr. Dept. 26. 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

RDEN Lodge Guest House, Godshill Wood, Fording- 
bridge (in New Forest), every comfort, constant hot 
drooms, excellent catering. A few vacancies 
September. 1 gn. per day or winter terms on request. 
yOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 

Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Mayjor C. 
Van DER By1, 49, Tregunter Road, London, S.W’.10. 

EDDING REMAKING.  Heal’s can undertake to 
, remake mattresses and clean cases, but regret they 
annot supply new covers at present.—HEAL’s, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 

E SATISFIED—buy 
B Bermaline Bread. 

Ask Your BAKER. 


OOKS FOR SALE. History, Literature, Art, etc. 
B Stamp fcr List, RICHARDS, 253, Parkside Rd., Bradford. 


gt TON’S unrelenting fight against Tuberculosis 


wate’ in Be 


is not only a source of hope to present sufferers, but 
a contribution towards the health of our future Britain. 
Please help with a donation and Remember Brompton in your 
will —THE TREASURER, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


URNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly mended 
| in two weeks. Send or call, mark damages clearly. 
Ba INvisipte MENDERS, Lrp., 109, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
(5 doors from Ludgate Circus). 





*«LOCHES, used rightly, take the gamble out of gardening, 
( give you bigger and better crops, save weeks of growing 
time, quickly repay their cost. With a few cloches the home- 
gardener can be sure of plenty of fresh vegetables and 
delicious health-giving salads the year round. Send for 


details—Cuast Lip., 33 The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
¥OINS AND MEDALS.—Best prices paid tor col- 
( lections, also for gold and rare silver pieces, Standard 


Coins, 5/-. “Coin and Medal 
¢ List, 1/- per annum.—B. A. 
Seasy, Lrp., 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


‘OUPON FREE Finest quality Gloving Chamois to 
( make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 
tructions. 136. Also Rasils for shopping bags and al 
accessories. —ByFieLD & Co., (S.), 122. Brighton Road. 
Purley 


‘USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture er bedding are requested 


Catalogue of English 
Bulletin,” including Sale 


to write to Heat & Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court 

Road, W.1! 

| UPLICATING, two-colour work and typewriting 
Commercial, literary, scholastic. All work treated 


as confidential. —BUCKLAND, 67, Merton Mansions, S.W.20 


1) rTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S.R. (2), _Dutron, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 


= E.—REGIONAL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London W.1 Telephone 
REGent 5983 
ig AIN PENS repaired in 48 hours. Send by 
registered post—return wili be made C.O.D. regis- 
tered. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHOP. 
§, Hove Street, Hove. 


| ANDBAGS. Re-linings, 
Li repaired by experts 
©. 57, Brompton Road S.W 
RISH TABLE LINEN HEAL’s have a 
damask table cloths and napkins in a variety of attrac- 


broken frames, clasps, etc., 
Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG 
3. 


tive colours Coupon free Particulars and price list 
gladly sent on request. HeEat’s (Linen Dept.), 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1 
EODIAN MODELS FOR AUTUMN. Fine Wool 
4 crepes and soft dress tweeds to measure from £3 12s 
to £9 10s. Perfect fitting guaranteed; making time 5-6 
weeks. Write for catalogue and patterns.—LEoDIAN LTD 


SP.34), Union House, Bridge Street, Leeds 2. 


SPECTATOR, 


selection of 





A Cribute of Remembrance to 


ze 





s< 

Beautify the Church 
For a Church Memorial of perpetuity 
one of the most appropriate and 
expressive forms is a Stained Glass 
Window 
This R.A FP. Window depicts S. Michael 
Executed in rich jewel-like colours, it 
makes a very real adornment to the 
Church in which it is placed Sketch 
design and estimate gladly supplied 
Kindly state Subject desired and 
whether any Regimental Badges or 
Family Crests required 
Send stamps for Illustrated Booklets 

‘Stained Glass Windows." 6d 

‘Commemorative Tablets.” 6d 

* Book of Inscriptions.”” s6pp ad 





. e * ~ 367 EUS 
G. Maile & Son Ltd. “tr 








LONDON. N.W.1 














KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


PASTILLES 


based on the skill 
j and experience of 


three generations 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
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ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. McFARLANE (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
i women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 
MAYfair 6626-7). 


\ EN’S Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas. 15- 
i jewel Swiss lever movement; steel case. High- 
grade precision instrument, as supplied to H.M. Forces 
£12. Cash with order (packing and postage 1/- extra). 
Not sent on approval.—Warinc & GILLow, Lrb., Oxford 
Street, W.1. 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanen London Address, Letters 
redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM’ MONO, 23, W.C.1. 
- \ Y HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY’S” 
i Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
needs.—AppeaL Secretary GUY'S HOSPITAL, London, 
S.E.1. 
( aoe Speeches for all occasions. 
privately taught. ‘Phone Abbey 
HAMILTON, F.R.S.A. 


Public speaking 
3605. KIRKHAM 


POLLS of Honour and Certificates of Honour, various 
\& sizes, kept in stock, blank.—MAcLuRE MACDONALD 
& Co,, 10, Carrick Street, Glasgow. 


, HIKING smoker rests awhile, 
And cultivates the TOM LONG Smile, 


Se ” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
each Please write for details *o Dept. A.14.—Resartus 
LTD., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 
: TOWNSFOLK “N THE COUNTRY. No ¢rains 
yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chem- 
ica Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
luexpensive models for Cottages, Farms, Comps, Canteen 


etc. GUARANTEED  odourless, germ-free, SAFE. 
Thousands installed by Local Authorities. Write for 
FREE ILLUS BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co 


Dept. 254) 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9, 
ba r'ING of authors’ MSS., film scripts, plays : 
business and legal work. Translations.—Box 667. 


\ ,ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 

Order. Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 


\ "HERE ARE THE WRITERS OF TOMORROW ? 

Fresh blood is needed in journalism and literature. 
Develop your latent talents in your spare time with the 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the 
patronage of leading newspaper proprietors. REDUCED 
FEES Special courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays. Eng. Literature. 
Personal tuition by correspondence. No time limit. Free 
advice and Booklet from Prospectus Dept., L.S.J. 
57, Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


\ ’RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send tor free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.3. 
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aa ~- Ce charming  bed-sittin, 
room (h. & c. and electric fire) and evening use « 
sitting room to lady between 40 and 50 who would share 
interests and occupations of country house and not object 
to helping out in the probable domestic emergencies of 
nowadays. Advertisers are of similar ages; interests 
garden, music, horses, reading. Low charge (expenses) to 
right person. On bus route one mile market town. Box 
392, Smith’s Library, Devizes, Wilts. 
APPOINTMENTS 
| -B.C. INVITES applications for Reporters to work in 
United Kingdom from London for Home and 
Overseas News Bulletins and News Talks. Experience as 
Reporters on daily paper essential. Age preferred 25-45. 
Starting salary not more than £750 rising to £1,000 plus 
cost of living bonus £44 4s. and family allowances. De- 
tailed applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked “ Reporters ”’ within 7 days. 
For acknowledgment enclose stamped addressed envelope. 





| ALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD. Applications are 
invited for the post of College Secretary, man or 
woman. The duties of the Secretary will be to act as the 


Master’s Secretary and to organize and take part in the 
educational administration of the College. Salary £350 to 
£500 per annum, depending on qualifications and experience. 
Letters of application together with the names of two 
referees should reach the College Secretary, Balliol College, 
Oxford not later than August 25th, 1946. 
( ‘HARTERED ACCOUNTANT, 36, Public School. 
Managing clerk to large City firm, present salary 
£1,000 p.a. requires executive position as Secretary, 
Accountant or Financial Controller to large organization. 
Experienced in group accountancy and organization, 
machine accounting, secretarial practice and financial 
control. Extensive legal and commercial knowledge. Good 
prospects essential.—Box 662. 
| ERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL.—SH#IREBROOK 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Required commencing 
September Assistant Mistress for Chemistry and Biology 
(one of these subjects being subsidiary) also Art Mistress. 
Apply immediately to Headmistress, Shirebrook Grammar 
School for Girls, Langwith Junction, near Mansfield. 
* LOUCESTERSHIRE. RENDCOMB COLLEGE, 
3 CIRENCESTER A Biologist is required for 
September, 1946, or failing that, January, 1947, to teach 
the subject throughout this Recognised Independent Boys’ 
Boarding School (School Foundation, administered by a 
Board of Governors). Previous VIth Form or comparable 
experience essential. There is a ten-year tradition of 
Oxford and Cambridge scholarships and first-rate Natural 
History. Wide scope for out of school activities. New 
Burnham scale plus. Government pension scheme. Resident 
bachelor or large flat available at low rate for married man. 
Applications to the HEADMASTER, who will also consider 
candidates requiring a temporary post for one or two terms, 
ONDON, THE UNIVERSITY.—Required for Tu- 
4 torial Classes Committee. One (or more) RESIDENT 
ORGANISING TUTORS. Salary £500 by £25 to £600. 
Particulars from Director OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA- 
Murat Stupres, Senate House, W.C.1. Last day for 
receipt of completed applications 7th September, 1946. 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. — EbucaTIoNn 
4 Orricer’s DeparTMENT.—Applications are invited 
for the following positions in the Council’s Education 
Library, which consists at present of some 83,000 volumes, 
and is housed at County Hall, London, S.E.1. 1. AssisTANT 
ORGANISER OF EDUCATION LiBRARY SERVICES, Salary £380 
by £20 to £500 plus cost of living addition at present AT 
LEAST £72 a year (woman) or from £85 to £90 (man). 
2. Sentor Liprary Assistant. Salary £260 by £20 to 
£360 plus cost of living addition at present from £63 to 
£72 a year (woman) or from £78 to £80 (man). The 
positions are on the permanent establishment, but in accor- 
dance with the Council’s practice during and since the war, 
will be temporary, in the first instance. Applicants should 
possess a recognised qualification in library work andor 
have had experience of library work. Form, with particulars 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope) obtainable from the 
CLERK OF THE CouNcIL (D.), The County Hall, S.E.1, 
must be returned by 26th August, 1946. Canvassing 
disqualifies. 
ONDON, THE UNIVERSITY.—Applications are 
4 invited for an additional ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
for Tutorial Classes (Man or Woman). Adult Education 
and administrative experience essential. University degree 
desirable. Some evening work. Salary £400 by £20 to 
£480. Forms of application from Director OF THE De- 
PARTMENT OF ExtRA-MuRAL Stupies, Senate House, W.C.1. 
Last day for receipt of completed applications 7th 
September, 1946. 





EASTBOURNE 
MUTUAL BUILDING SOCIETY 


EST. IN 1877 


INVESTMENTS 


RECEIVED AT 
PER 2% ANNUM 
@ INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
@ é! to £5,000 ACCEPTED 
Prospectus on Request. 
39, TERMINUS ROAD, EASTBOURNE 
Tel. No. 2173 


ASSETS EXCEED - 
RESERVES * . 


Head Office: 


£2,500,000 
£125,000 




















I ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Require d for Wan- 
4 





stead House Residential School for | jelica ¢ Children, 
Margate, TWO RESIDENT ASSISTANT? MISTRESSES 
for primary children. Qualifications in nature study, and 
hand work desirable. Salary Burnha Scale pl two 
increments carried beyond the maxin emol 3 of 
board »dging, washing, and medical attendar 
sidera % supervisory and extrar s duties outsid 
8 rs and at week-ends. Forn tainable (stamped 
add i welope 1 a f I ‘ : 
oO S.8.5, County Hall, S.E.1 lr 
} \ 1946 1901 


M AIDSTONE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—SENIOR 





LABORATORY ASSISTAN sired in Sep 
ter r as soon as possible afterw Practical skil 
and me knowled of most d ' 
but alised laborator x g a str 
recor lation, is not essential pr ] 
ig al experience are sati fa t Ex-ser 
f i Initial salary a Te 
€ , but not excee y 31 
Ap ato ¢ to the HEADMAS TER, g r 
full par lars of qualifications ar d ex 


to ESSEX COUNTY COUNCII 

from MEN and WOMEN of expericice 
out confidential and secretarial duties and who are also 
quick and accurate shorthand-writers and typists, for 
positions in (a) County Planning Advisers Department 
and (b) Weights and Measures Department. Salary will be 
fixed according to qualifications and experience at not 
sding £360 a year for men and {288 a year for women 
plus, at the present time, 23/- a Week war bonus for men 
or 186 a week war bonus for women. Office hours at the 
rate of 38 a week. Two Saturday mornings off in four weeks 
or paid for as overtime Fifteen working days’ holiday 
for officers over 21 years of age and with salaries not ex- 
ceeding £300 a year. Sick pay allowances. Applications 
in own handwriting should be addressed as soon as possible 
to the Clerk of the County Council, County Hall, Chelms- 
ford, and should state particulars of age, education, qualifi- 
cations, experience and salary required Canvassing 
directly or indirectly will disqualify a candidate. 








4 er UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. Applications 

are invited for two Grade II Lectureships in the 
Department of Education, at an initial salary of £450 per 
annum, or more, according to qualifications. Candidates 
must hold good Honours Degrees in Biology (Botany or 
Zoology) and Modern Languages respectively, and have 
had some teaching experience. Applications, stating age, 

cademic qualifications, and experience, together with the 
names of three referees should be received not later than 
3ist August, 1946, by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. STANLEY DuUMBELL, Registrar 


I TNIVERSITY OF LEEDS.—Applications are invited 

for the post of Assistant Lecturer in Education, at 
a salary between £350 and £400, rising by two annual 
increments of £25. Further particulars may be obtained 
m request. Applications together with the names of two 
referees should reach THe Reoistrar, The University, 
Leeds, 2, not later than September l4th 


TNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS IN CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA AND HOLLAND.—-The Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Education offers to British postgraduate 
students eight scholarships value 30,000 Czech crowns 
each, tenable at Universities in Czechoslovakia during the 
coming academic year. Four scholarships of Fils. 2,500 
each are offered by the Netherlands Government tenable 
at Universities in Holland. The scholarships will cover 
maintenance and tuition fees but not travelling expenses 
Knowledge of the language of the country is not essential 
Applications should be made in the first instance to the 
EpuCATIONAL Director, The British Council, 3, Hanover 
Street, London, W.1, immediately, and should include 
the academic record of the candidate, a recommendation 
from a University teacher in this country, the name of an 
additional referee, and the details of the postgraduate study 
it is desired to pursue 


TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—Lg&cturesHir IN 


BoTtaNny.—Applications are invited tor a Lectureship 
in the Department of Botany. Salary £600—{750, placing 
according to qualifications and experience. Special know- 


ledge of Plant Physiology desirable Applications should 
reach the Secretary to the University (from whom Forms 
of Application and Conditions of Appointment may be 
obtained) not later than 6th September, 1946 _ 2 
Burcuart, Secretary, The University, Aberdeen 


YT NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. Cuartr or Music. 
The Council invites applications for the Chair of 
Music, vacant by the resignation of Professor J. A. Westrup 
The stipend offered is £1,350 per annum. Three copies of 
ation, with the names of three referees, should be 
warded to the undersigned, to reach him not later than 
lith September, 1946. It is desirable that the selected 
andidate should enter upon his duties on Ist January, 
1947 Further particulars may be obtained from C. G 
Burron, Secretary, The University E imund Street, 
Birmingham, 3 





TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN Applications are 
invited for the post of Assistant in the Departme 

of Botany salary £400 or £450, according to qualitica- 
tions and experience Applications should reach the 
Secretary to the University (from + rther particulars 
may be obtained) not later than nber, 1946.— 
H. J. BurcHart, Secretary 
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L NEDRRA & 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 





ELLERMAN 


CITY HAIL 





Leadenhall Street, 
E.c. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


HOTELS, &c. 


MU DDIF ORD, near Barnstaple. 
the amenities of a = 
with the advantages of a delightful 


class accommodation and 
Finest os facing the 
Suites and private bathrooms 71. 


OL KI STONE —PRINCES HOTEL 
In the == of the Sun 


has re-opened and has first 


‘long peri od resi sidence, 


Accommodation available all dates from 


311Cc Regent Street, 
SWITZERLAND. — Lord 
, , Directors of Henry 
, thank clients for their enquiries which 
have been dealt with. Others considering Winter Holidays 
: advised to book early a 
Travel Service, 168, Regent St., 
CORNWALL.—Wiilsey 
Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 


icensed.— WHITTINGHAM Otterham Station 205. 


U MMER Holidays for preparatory 
Prospectus.—RACKETT, § 


» between now and the end of September in this 


rest and recreation 
: coastline running from Bournemouth 


ir. € HRISTCHURCH, may be your solution. 








SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Victory may count on the help of 
British Legion i 


to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, 


Richmond, Surrey, will benefit ALL 
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\ TAYFARERS RESTAURANT, 2 
W.1 (between Portman Street ar 
adjacent Selfridges). Open noon til 





No house charges. Tables bookable 


Ww AYFARERS RESTAURANT 
mec ept yan 
100 with or wit 





EXHIBITIONS 


COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISI 


d WATERCOI Ol IRS to be seen 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
RC — GALLERY. Present Day 


gust 17. 28, Old Bond Street. 


B'S ARD Be ym oe 
ague Alber — » W. 
2 Tt dto6e exce 


t Sun 
panna ios OI KLOWER PAINTINGS by well 


4 kn ywn contemporary artists on 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, 


4 W.1. British Painters, Past and 


10—5.30. Sats. 10—1 


N ERCURY (par. 5700). Commencing Au 


Way to the Tomb!” Evs. 7. 


TEEDLEWORK PICTURES AND 


it Antique samplers and embroidery. 


and panels ; in silk, wool and applique work. 
W.1. 


196, Tottenham Court Road, 


cuisine Luncheons and Din 








EDUCATIONAL 


RE you waiting to go co the University, to be called up, 
, or have you recently left the Services ? 
offer you “ BACKGROUND TO THE FUTURE,” , 
course of use to those about to start their career —Apaly 


SECRETARY, 11, Vicarage Gardens, W.8. 


Also Courses for Reconstruction Competitions for the 


Civil Service. 
OL-LLYS HALL, Preparatory 


Mr. R. Hughes, having resigned the a 
of Bromsgrove Preparatory School, is a: 4 Preparatory 


School at Lianidloes in September next. 


vacancies early application should be made 
apply to Mr. R. HvGues, Oakley, Bromsgrove 


‘{IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 


N= Association of Headmistresses) a nl 
information about Public Schools and Careers should 
consult the above. Just published 10/6, by post II/l- 
on™ or Deane’s, 31, Museum Street, 


EoMe STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. 


for Lond. ‘/-—: .. Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 


B.Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. 


instalments —Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


LONDON), Principal, Miss E. C. BAtHo, M 


The Michaelmas Term commences 


October, 1946. The College prepares women students for 


the London degrees in Arts and science 


ships, varying in value from £40 to £80 a year, 
Exhibitions, all tenable for three years, will be 
competition in January 1947. The last date for the receipt 


of entry forms is 23rd November, 


particulars apply to the ReGisTRaR, Royal Holloway C 


Englefield Green, Surrey 
| USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH 


Professional Teacher.—Ness, 8 Flat, 102, Gt. Titch 


field Street W.1 
‘T. PETERS COURT, Burgess Hill, 
s 


paratory School for Boys reopening September nest 


Full particulars from the Headmaster 


i TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.L. 


5306-8. Fulmer 256. 


ge QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLE GE 
bombing), now at 20-22. Queensbury 


Telephone: Kensington 8583 


\ ’ANTED in September in newly established boarding 
school for girls (40 pupils, ages 11-17 | 
or highly experienced Maths Mistress to take her subject 
throughout the school including School Certificate. G 
salary, pleasant living conditions and no domestic duties 
Apply—Headmistress, Mrs. G. Lewrs, B.A. 


Haddon Hall School, Northampton 


CONCERTS 
| OYAL ALBERT HALL 


B.C. announces 52nd Season 


Henry Woop PROMENADE Cé 


NIGHTLY at 7 (Sundays excepted) 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Conductors : 


Bast CAMERON Str ADRIAN Bot 


Associate Conductor 
CONSTANT LAMBERT 


,000 Promenade (including seating for 440), 2 


mightly at doors only 





Entered as second " mail matter at t 


Port 


tugal 





St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and publis 


jreat Britain by St. Crements Press, 


London, W.C.1 Friday, August 9, 








